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TI vi E GRAMMAR. = Profesor 
(PAE anes keeps aT ote 
M e 20th 
cores ht a Sha ata Koni twenty Lectures, and may be 
oben Te aad who 83 are not students in other Classes of 
te Dass of Lecture, Tuesday and Thursday, at a quarter 
ine Fee RY MALDEN, A-M., Dean of the Faculty of 
— c. ATKINSON, Beaoctary to the Council. 
University College, London, Oct. 13, 1 


deren SURGERY. —Mr._ J. DURANCE 
mTUESDAY. NEXT. te ith nwa at 
tr) 
ore on Rios a ae —~ 
oe lemen who one not Students in other Classes ‘ot 
ean. Days of Lecture, Tuesdays and Thursdays, at 6 p.m. 


wu. 
a poe of the Faculty of Medicine. 
Guan c ATKIN N. Secretary to the Council. 
University Colles i Coliege ay Oct. 13, 1846. 


HE MME PATHOLOGICAL oc! ert OF 

pn yy —The MBERS of ti ety ore hereby 
~ ‘pinst MERTING vie s holden at the 
REGENT-STREET, WATERLOO-PLACE, OD 

seer the Sth of Oxtoner at a P.M. ieeces isely. 
of the 

EDWARD B BENTL BY. M. : Tonorary 

NATHANIEL WARD. § Secretaries. 


MADEMY FOR THE STUDY OF LIVING MODEL, AND 
fOR GENERAL INSTRUCTION IN HISTORICAL ART, 


R. CHARLES LUCY purposes openin 

ATELIER, to be conducted on the most approved ate 
iples, for the Instruction of Students and Amateurs in 
— rse of omeeaten SS ee eae Sees te 

Hiorical Painting, and will consist principally of Drawing an 
Painting from the Living Model.—Prospectuses, with all parti- 
ears, may be had on application to Mr. Lucy, at his residence, 
Tudor Lodge, Albert-street, Mornington-crescent ; end of the 
Artists’ Colourmen.—There will be a separate Class for 
-A VACANCY in the House fora PRIVATE PUPIL. 


EARD'S COLOU RED PHOTOGRAPHIC 

PORTRAITS am “exhibit a degree of boldness,and stand 

gat with a relief greatly desiderated in all the earlier sperimens of 

art, while the Ler Bey of colouring renders them agreeable and 

Melike.”—Times, Establishments: 85, King William-street, City ; ; 

&, Parliament-street, Westminster : and the Royal Poly technic 
tation, Regent-strect. 


LITHOGRAPHY, 


ACLURE, MACDONALD & MACGREGOR, 
ENGINEERING and GENERAL LITHOGRAPHERS. 
ESTABLISHMENTS ;— 
6, Leicester-square, London ; 
18, Fenwick-street, Liverpool ; and 
87, Buchanan-strect, Glasgow. 


(COINS of thee ANCIENT ROMAN EM- 
/ PERORS.—A_ HISTORY of the SUCCESSION of the 
ANCIENT ROMAN EMPERORS, with the Prices of their Coins 
just published by Peter Whelan, Dealer in 
oins and Medals, 46, Strand, London ‘4 M. = 
la, 2d amanee of the French Revolution, ls. each. ( 

Cesar, Charlemagne, Napoleon, &c., and Brass Coins 
the Ancient Roman Emperors, ls. each. Coins sent by post. 

Coins bought, so)d, v: le d, &c. 


10 THE SCIENTIFIC WORLD 


CHARLES BUTTON, Manufactu: Chemist and of 
tus, invites the ahhep tt oon of Men of Science to his 
Descript: pave CA 


E, containing 300 Woop- 
oratory, 148, Holborn-bars, b price 1s 6d. : 
|B. ti ordered through any Bookseller in ‘the 


pment sal month), direct from the works 
peers ratus in Berlin aud Dresden Porcelain 
inlOeman G Gia Fully described in * Button’s Catalogue.” 


KCHOOL, FAMILY, and CLERICAL 
AGENCY, No. 8, (late 30), Sovo-sauane ME & Mrs. HINTON 

ly inform the Nobility, 
ake ia they hare lately RE 
' ARE, 









































ey and Principals of 
ED nto suitable Chambers 
next ak, to the Bazaar, where the 
will be condu as usual. Scholastic and Clerical Pro- 
wand Sc hoois recommended in England, France, 


Galsmast vad _Cermany.—Letters, the only expense to Prin- 


‘0 TUCTIONE ERS.—Notice is hereby g 
That the sale of ra Copy or Copies of FOREIGN EDITIONS 
qEGLISH WORKS, in which there is existing Copyright, b 
or otherwise, is illegal, and will render the y who shall 
es sale liable to an Action for Damages, under the Act 
#h and 6th Victoria, cap. 45, for the Protection of Copyright. 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


BROWN’S ENGLISH THEOLOGICAL 
« CAT ALOGUE, Part 5, containing the whole of the valu- 


tle of the late Rev. John Baker, and a portion of the 
leary thst ate JohnWalton, D.D.. is just published, and 


bay behad gratis on coptention 5 or b:; t, on forw: arding two 
Wstage stam pre-pay y pos 0! Ss 
2 Ty Wiliam Brown, 130, ae et 





iven 





RITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
on ee pat ytd yey! wy = for the forth- 
coming a pepo ested sent to the Publishers by the 
20th, and BILLS by the 24th of October. 
_ London: Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul’s fa Ceemigens ; and 
Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall- -court, 


READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 


Now ready, delivered gratis, 
NEW PLAN FOR READING AND 
BOOK SOCIETIES THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 
This Plan provides an unlimited Supply of Standard Works— 
all the New Books—and the right of Members to purchase any 
work desired, as =e as the first demand has subsided, at one-half 
Cho peniened ves on d sent free to order, incl two stamps, 
0 order, inclosing tw: 
dae at oN ~~ sand gent pst fre 19, Holles-street, Cavendish. 
square. 











GERMAN BOOKS, 
great Reduction of Prices has been made b; 
LEXAN {NDER BLACK, Foreign Bookseller to 
Her Majesty, in consequence of | the alteration of the duty. 


a ay Greck and Latin Classics, and Black's Leipzig Classics 


re reduced 50 ue perce cent. 
pe NEW CATALOGUE af Books, 
shortly qupeee, ro A, Ao forwarded to those Gentlemen who 
favour | him with their address. 
8, Wellington-street North, Strand. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
M. JULLIEN’S ANNUAL SEBIES OF CONCERTS. 
FOR ONE MONTH ONLY. i 
JULLIEN has the Honour to state that his 


e Annual Series of Concerts will commence on 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER sun, 1846, 
and be continued for ONE MONTH ONLY. 

M. Jutcien has great in announcing that he is impera- 
tively called upon to terminate this Serics of Concerts at a period 
so unusually early, but the new Proprietors of the Theatre having 
stipulated for possession of the Premises on November 3vth, in 
order to commence the demolition and rebuilding of the interior 
for their grand Italian Opera, M. Juciien has no alternative, The 
last Concert will, oot most positively take place on 

SAT DAY, NOVEMBER 28ru. 

Notwithstanding, eg the shortness of the Season, M. Jut- 
LIEN has determined to present to his patrons evcry possible attrac- 
tion,and has made such arrangements as mae afford them hand 
Weeks of Unrivalled Musical Entertainment. During the 
he bao gompened a new Grand Descriptive Military Que Quadrille. to to ‘be 
entit! 

. THE BRITISH ARMY QUADRILLE,” 
t “The British Navy,” which was, 
inst winter, 1 with such W aisti 

In order - render oumapiste the Grand and Novel Effects intro- 
duced in this Piece of Mus . JULLIEN has (by the kind conde- 
scension of the Military ‘Authorities) succeeded in engaging, (en- 
tirely in addition to his own an 

FOUR DISTINCT MILITARY BANDS, 


Ze 

The Band of HER MAJESTY’S 2nd LIFE GUARDS, under the 

WitLtasts Mr. WAETZIG (by the kind permission of COLONEL 
e Band of HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL HORSE GUARDS, 

BLUE. under the direction of Mr, TUTTON (by the kind permis- 
sion of COLONEL SMITH) 

The Band of HER MAJESTY ‘S GRENADIER GUARDS, under 
. wirection, of Mr. SCHOTT (by the kind permission of COL. 

The Band of HER yom COLDSTREAM GUARDS 
under the direction of Mr. GODFREY (by the kind permission of 
COLONEL SHAWE). 

These Four Grand Military Bands will, during the progress of 
te o Gane. be o—_- with the Concert Orchestra, and form 
Musical Ensemble, at once novel i extraordinary. 
The who! o sonuetee ULLIEN, 

The rape in se ~ be by the above arrange- 
ments is evid The Prices of Admission will, however, remain 
as formerly ry ULLIEN (having considerably enlarged the space 
alloted to thie Promenade) inte: ing to trust for his remuneration 
toan increased number of Visitors, rather than to an augmentation 
in the prices of admission. 

Prices « Atuieen, 


Piste in Germany, will 














Dress Crrcie ° mg 6d, 
PROMENADE AND Boxe: 
Private Boxgs, 10s. od. 6d, £1 is. and £1 ue 6d, 


run perticulens will Nl be s shortly announced. 








Sales bp Auction. 


EXTENSIVE AND VALUABLE COLLECTION OF 
SPANISH BOOKS, 

Messrs. 8. Laon SOTHEBY & Co. Auctioneers of Literary Pe 
rty and Works of Art, will SELL by AUCTION, at thei 
House, 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on WEDNESDAY next, 

October 2ist, and three following days, at 1 o'clock precisely, 

N extensive and valuable COLLECTION of 
ey 5 > BOOKS; comprising rare Chronicles, Ro- 
manceros, and Novelas ; also an interesting Collection of Works 
illustrating the early History of America. ho 
ry 


BOOKS OF PRINTS, ARCHITECTURAL BOOKS, ETO. 


Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 125, Fleet-street, on 
MONDAY, October 19, and & following ‘days, 


TALUABLE BOOKS, including ae 
Kepertorium, 2 vols.— Warner's Ecclesiastical Histor 
vols.— —Lightfoot’s Works, 2 vols.—Brady’s History of Ep: 
vols.—Carte’s Life of the Duke of Ormond and History of to 
7 vols.—Morant’s Essex, 2 vols.—Hoare’s Ancient Wiltshire, faa, 
mbert’s Pines — Stafford Gallery, 4 vols. — St “Rev 
Antiquite 3 d’Athens, 4 vols.—Pugin’s Gothic Architecture, 2 ¥ 
—Tredgold on the Steam-Engine, 2 2 vols. ~ Knight's Wership of 
Priapus—Rees’s ¢ apercpendio, 45 vols.— 
last edition—Burney’s History of Mansion 4 vols, — a Pas- 
linmentaxy History and ints 120 vols.— —_— Works, is vols. 





—Novels and R 








IMPORTANT ‘STEREOTYPE PLATES AND QUIRE 
BOOKS. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, on SATURDAY, the Sith, 


TXHE STEREOTYPE PLATES to Dugdale’s 
edition of * The Wandering Jew,’ with 2000 copies of the work 
in cloth—The Stereotype Plates to an wpuantiches edition of ‘The 
Mysteries of Paris, with 2000 oe of the work in cloth—The 
Stereotype Plates to Voltaire’s Philosophical Dioner? 2 vola— 
Boceaccio’s Decameron, 8vo. 1000 ca a Pong = Jack Shep 
536 copies—Trollope’s Christ's Hospital, 4to. 226 copies—Castle o! 
Otranto, illustrated edition, 700 copies — Seymour's Sketches, 
140 copies—Watts’s Psalms and Hymns, ee Qe gk Youd 
copies—Scott’s Waverley Novels and pa a A 60 vols, calf e: 
Tyas’s edition of Shakspere, 3 vols, prin entirely ty hu 
pa) -— Annual Register, 43 vols. . en, Pictorial Bible, 4 


vols, &e. 
NEW Ss SECURE ENVELOPE ‘FOR | NEWS- 
/APERS. 

DE LA RUE & CO.'S New Registered Envelope Ly News- 


Papers, price One Shilling per hundred, may be had of all resp 
able Stationers, 4 . ne 


‘NCAUSTIC DECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, 
executed by first-rate German Artists, both ad Ceilings and 
Walls. Specimens may be seen at W. B. SIMPSON’S, 456, West 
Strand, near Tratfalgar-square.—The same are Dang on paper for 
the country, and may be put up by country workmen. 


OFFEE AS IN FRANCE.—It is a fact 

/ beyond dispute, that in order to obtain really fine Coffee, 
there must be a combination of the various kinds; and to pro- 
duce strength and flavour, certain proportions should be mixed 
according to their different properties, Thus it is we have become 
celebrated for our delicious Coffee at 1s, 8d., which is the astonish- 
ment and delight of all who have tasted it, being the produce of 
four countries, selected and mixed by rule peculiar to our esta- 
blishment, in proportions not known to any other house, 

rom experiments we have made on the various kinds of Coffee, 

we have arrived at the fact, that no one kind possesses strength 
and flavour. If we select a very strong Coffee, it is wanting jy 
flavour; by the same rule, we find the finest and most am 
Coffees are generally wanting in strength ; and as they ere 

sold each kind separately, qu ess of their varioun > proper 
ties, the consumer is not able to obtain in really fine coffow at any 
price. There is aiso another peculiar advantage we possess over 
other houses—our roasting apparatus being constructed on de- 
cidedly scientific principles, w poner the strong aromatic flavour of 
the Coffee is preserved, which, in the ordinary process of r 
is entirely destroyed ; ‘and as we are coffee roasters, we are enabl 
to keep a full supply ‘of fresh roasted Coffee continually, after the 
Parisian and Continental method. 

The rapid and still increasing demand for this Coffee has caused 
pot excitement in the trade, and several unprincipled houses 
ave copied our papers, and profess tu sell a similar article. W 

therefore, think it right to C AUTIC )N the public, and to state th 
ur superior mixture of four countries is a discovery of our own, 
and therefore the proportionsare not known, nor can it be had at any 
other house. In future we shall distinguish it from all others as, 
SPARROW’S CONTINENTAL COFFEE, at le. 8d. per Ib. 
Packed in tins of all sizes, perfectly air-tight, for the country, 
We have also strong and useful Coffees, from 1s. to 1s, 4d, 
Tea Establishment, 95, High Holborn, adjoining Day & Martin’ ‘8, 
leading through into 22, Dean-street. 
SPARROW, Proprietor. 











HENRY § 


{CRIPTORUM GRAECORUM BIBLIO- 
\)_ THECA, Parisiis, editore A. F. DIDOT. This is the onl 
Modern Edition of Greek Authors that has the Latin Versions and 
copious Indices, besides the Fragments and revised Texts. 
Homerus et Cycli Epici reliquia, ex rec. ¢ , 

G. Dindorf, Grace et Latine, 1 vol. 8vo. cloth lettered...... 016 
Hesiodus, Apollonius Rhodius, Muswus ,Coluthus, 

uintus Smyrneus, Tzetzes, Tryphiodorus,&c., ed Lehrs, 
reece et Latine, 1 vol. Svo. cloth lettered 
Eschyluset Sophocles, et F ragmenta, ed. Ahrens, 

Greece et Latine, 1 vol. Svo. cloth lettered 
Euripides, ex nova rec. G. Dindorf, 

Latine, ed Th. Fix. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth lettered ... 
Aristophanes et Fragmenta, ed. G. Dindorf,— 

Menander et Philemon,ed Diibner. Grace et Latine,1 vol. 

8vo. cloth lettered 
Scholia Genes t in Aristophanem, ed. G Dindorf, 

et Diibner. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth lettered . 11 


Paris and lepton: F. Didot & Co. Amen: corner, Paternester-eou, 
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1) Just published, gratis, and sent post 


NIELL’S CAT TALOGUE. ‘OF “TRACTS, 
Political, and Miscellaneous, most of them 

g, or curions., and on ee any privately printed ; in- 

es of Eminent States- 


wel, 


male ct a os an = on On Painting, Architecture, 


prices, by Edward Daniell, 53, Mortimer-street, 


, bi fag first published, price 15s, in a portfolio, 
hy; a Collection of Fac-similes 
ith authentic Portraits of Royal and Illus- 
twenty-seven additio: to the series 


To be viewed two days prior, and Catal 
coenceer ~ AND OTHER APPARATUS, PRECIOUS 
STONES AND MISCELLANIES. 
Messrs. JC. & 8. STEVENS “= SELL by AUCTION, at their 
t pas ovent-garden, on F RIDAY, 23rd 


yy eR talogues had 


List gratis on application, or by post, free. 
Just published, in 18mo. cloth, ae 
THE STARS and THE EARTH; or, 
THOUGHTS — SPACE, prone and ETERNITY. 
vo. cloth, 
HEMISTRY a PHYSICS i in RELATION 


to PHYSIOLOGY and PATHOLOGY. By BARON 
JUSTUS ~~ 





e 30th inst. Part 1, 
ROFESSOR- ‘GRAHAM'S "ELEMENTS of 
~ CHEMISTRY, New edition, entirely revised and 





at the Room, 








London ; H, Bailliére, Publisher, 219, Regent-street, 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


SSS —_—— 








TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES. 


Camp and Barrack-Room ; 


Or, The British Army as it is. By a late Staff-Sergeant of the 13th Light Infantry. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, price 9s. 


The Expedition to Borneo of H.M.S. Dido, 


For the Suppression of Piracy. With Extracts from the Journal of JAMES 
BROOKE, Esq. of Sarawak, now Agent for the British Government in Borneo. By 
Captain the Hon. HENRY KEPPEL, R.N._ With Six Maps and Eleven Views in 
Tinted Lithography. Sgconp Epition, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 11.128. 


otes of a Journey from Cornhill to Grand 
Cairo. By MICHAEL ANGELO TITMARSH. an a Coloured Frontispiece. 


New Edition, small 8vo. price 6s. 
The Irish Sketch-Book. 


By Mr. M.A. TITMARSH. With numerous Engravings on Wood, from the Author's 
Designs. Second Epition, 2 vols. post 8vo. price 14s, 


A Tour through the Valley of the Meuse, 


With the Legends of the Walloon Country and the Ardennes. By DUDLEY 
COSTELLO. With an Ornamental Frontispiece and numerous Woodcuts. 
Second Epition, post 8vo. cloth, price 14s. 


The King of Saxony’s Journey through Eng- 


land and Scotland, in the Year 1844. By Dr. C. G, CARUS, Physician to His 
Majesty. Translated by 8S. C. DAVISON, B.A, 8vo. cloth, price 11s. 


A Descriptive Tour in Scotland. 


By the Rev. CHAUNCY HARE TOWNSHEND. With Twelve Ilustrations in 
Lithography. New Epition, 8vo. price 9s. cloth. 


Life in Mexico. 


By MADAME CALDERON DE LA BARCA. 


Syria and the Holy Land 


Popularly Described ; their Scenery and their People, Incidents of Travel, &c. From 
the best and most recent Authorities. By WALTER KEATING KELLY. With 
One Hundred and Eighty Woodcut Dlustrations. 

8vo. price 8s. 6d. in cloth gilt, or in morocco gilt, 14s. 


vr . 
Egypt and Nubia 
Popularly Described; their Scenery and National Characteristics, Incidents of 
Wayfaring and Sojourn, Personal and Historical Sketches, Anecdotes, &c. &c. By 
J. A. St. JOHN, Author of ‘ Egypt and Mohammed Ali,’ ‘ Manners and Customs of 
Ancient Greece,’ &c. Illustrated with One Hundred and Twenty-five Wood En- 
gravings. 8vo. price 9s. in cloth gilt, or in morocco gilt, 15s. 


Russia. By J. G. Kohl. 


Comprising St. Petersburgh—Moscow—Karkhoff—Riga—Odessa—The German Pro- 
vinces on the Baltic—The Steppes—The Crimea—and the Interior of the Country. 


4 "s With a Map, 8vo. cloth, price 11s. 
Austria. By J. G. Kohl. 


Comprising Vienna—Prague—Hungary—Bohemi 
Moravia—Bukovino, and the Military Frontier. 


[reland, Scotland, and England. 


By J. G. KOH. 


8vo. cloth, price 11s. 





The Danube—Galicia—Styria— 
8vo. cloth, price 11s, 


8vo. cloth, price 11s. 





HISTORY AND POLITICS. 


The Industrial History of Free Nations, 


Considered in relation to their Domestic Institutions and External Policy. 
W. TORRENS M‘CULLAGH. 


"The Use and Study of History ; 


Being the Substance of a Course of Lectures delivered in Dublin. By W. TORRENS 
M‘CULLAGH. Srconp Epitioy, 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


Letters on the Condition of the People of 
Ireland. By THOMAS CAMPBELL FOSTER, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, “ The Times 
Commissioner.” Reprinted from ‘* The Times,’ with copious Notes and Additions, 
and a Map of the Route. 1 thick vol. 8vo. cloth, price 18s. 


History of the Eighteenth Century, 


And of the Nineteenth till the Overthrow of the French Empire Literary and Poli- 
tical. By F. C. SCHLOSSER. 6 vols. 8x0. cloth, price 31. 78. 


. ai 
History of Germany, 
From the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By F. KOHLRAUSCH. 
8vo. cloth, price 14s. 


History of Ten Years: 1830-1840. 


France during the Three Days, and under Louis Philippe. By LOUIS BLANC. 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 11. 6s. 


By M. Michelet. 


By 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 24s. 


History of France. 


ROMANCE AND POETRY. 
Stories from the Italian Poets. 


Being a Summary in Prose of the ‘Commedia’ of Dante, and the most 
Narratives of Pulci, Boiardo, Ariosto, and Tasso, with Comments throughout 
sional Passages versified, and Critical Notices of the Lives and Genius of the Authors 
By LEIGH HUNT. 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, price 4, 


Mount Sorel ; 


Or, The Heiress of the De Veres. A Novel. By the Author of the ‘ Two old Men's 
Tales.” 2 vols. post 8v0. cloth, \iy, 


Father Darcy. 


An Historical Romance. By the Author of ‘ Mount Sorel,’ ‘ Emilia Wyndham,’ te, 


The Edinburgh Tales. vols. post Sr aaa 


A Series of Stories and Novelettes, illustrative of English, Irish, and Scottish Chy. 
racter, Domestic Manners, and Social Duties. By Mrs. JOHNSTONE, Mrs, GORE, 
MARY HOWITT, and the most popular Writers of Fiction. Conducted by 
Mrs. JOHNSTONE. 

In 3 vols. handsomely bound in cloth and gilt, large 8v0. price 48, 6d. each, 


The Child of the Islands. 


A Poem. By the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. - ' 
Second Epition, 8vo. cloth, price 12s., or in morocco gilt, 1%, 


The Count of Monte-Cristo. 


A Romance. By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. With Twenty beautiful Tlustrations, 
drawn by M. Valentin. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price %4s, 


The Whiteboy. 


A Story of Ireland in 1822. By Mrs. 8. C. HALL. 
Long Engagements. 


A Tale of the Affghan Rebellion. Post 8vo. cloth, %. 


The Falcon Family ; or, Young Ireland. 


A Satirical Novel. SeconpD EpItion, with a PREPACE, post 8vo. cloth, &. 


The Mysteries of Paris, 


Adapted to the English Reader. By EUGENE SUE. Tlustrated with upwards of 
Seven Hundred beautiful Engravings of all the Characters, Scenes, Costumes, and 


Localities described in the Work. ; ; 
3 vols. imperial 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, price 14s. 


The Wandering Jew. 


By EUGENE SUE. With One Hundred and Four beautiful Mlustrations, drawn by 
M. VALENTIN. 3 vols. 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, price VU. lbs. 


——, without the Illustrations, 
St. Patrick’s Eve ; 


Or, Three Eras in the Life of an Irish Peasant. By CHARLES LEVER. With 


Four Etchings and numerous Woodcuts by ‘* Putz.” : ; 
Smail 4to. cloth, gilt edges, price 5s, 


Songs and Ballads. By Samuel Lover. 


Seconp Epiti0n, with AppiTI0Ns, small 8vo. cloth, price 5. 
#4 This Edition contains the Songs sung in Mr. Lover's “‘ Irish Evenings.” 


The Parsonage of Mora. Life in Dalecarlia. 


By FREDRIKA BREMER. Translated by WILLIAM HOWITT. us 
Small 8vo. ornamental boards, price it. 


Paula Monti; or, The Hotel Lambert. 


IGENE SUE. Wi iful Illustrations, drawn by JuLzs Davm. 
y EUGENE SUE. With Twenty beautiful Illus ’ Seo. cloth, price ite 


2 vols, post 8vo. cloth, 18s, 


3 vols. cloth, price Bs. 








[ales from the German. 


Comprising Specimens from the most celebrated Authors. 
C, A. FELLING. 


By J. OXENFORD D 
vo. cloth, price Ils 





BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life of George Canning. 


By ROBERT BELL, Author of ‘ The Lives of the Poets,’ &c. 


Post 8vo. cloth, price %. 
The Life of Mozart, 


Including his Correspondence. By EDWARD HOLMES. 


The Autobiography of Heinrich Zschokke, 


oe 


A Sketch of the Lives of Lords Stowell ant 
Eldon ; 


Comprising, with Additional Matter, some Corrections of Mi 
Chancellor. By WILLIAM EDWARD SURTEES, D.C.L. Ba’ 


Post 8vo. cloth, % 


rr. Twiss’s Work on 
rrister-at-Law. — 
Bvo. cloth, 





2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 11. 88. 


Translated by WALTER K. KELLY. 





London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, Strand. 
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» Price Yy, 





y Old Men’, 
, Cloth, 1%, 










ndham,’ &e, 
, Cloth, 18s, 





cottish Cha- 
Mrs. GORE, 
nducted by 


is. 6d, each, 
co gilt, 18, 


llustrations, 
» price 24s, 


. cloth, 18s. 
0. cloth, %. 


0. cloth, %. 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 
e Baronial Halls and Picturesque Edifices 
of England. 


From Drawings made expressly for the Work, by Hanpinc, CaTTERMOLE, Prout, 

Houtaxp, MuLiER, &c. Executed in Lithotint by and under the Superintendence 

of Mr. HARDING, with Descriptive Letter-press, by 8.C. HALL, F.S.A. Vols. 1. & IL 
Price of each volume ; Prints imperial 4to. half-bound, 21. 5s. ; Progfs Colom- 
bier 4to. half-bound, 31. 7s. Gd. To be completed in three volumes. 


Finden’s Beauties of the Poet Moore. 


Being a Series of Portraits of the Principal Female Characters in his Works, from 
Paintings by Eminent Artists, made expressly for the Work. Engraved in the high- 
est Style of Art, by, or under the immediate Superintendence of, Mr. EDWARD 
FINDEN. With Descriptive Letter-press. F 
Imperial 4to. elegantly bound in red morocco, gilt edges, 21. 28., or in Atlas 4to. 
with proof impressions of the plates on India paper, price 31. 3s. 


The Principles and Practice of Art. 


Treating of Beauty of Form, Imitation, Composition, Light and Shade, Effect and 
Colour. By J. D. HARDING, Author of ‘ Elementary Art.’ With numerous Tllus- 
trations, drawn and engraved by the Author. 

Imperial 4to. price 3. 3s. ; proofs on India paper, Al. 4s. 


(ostume in England : 


A History of Dress, from the Earliest Period until the Close of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury; with a Glossary of Terms of all Articles of Use or Ornament worn about the 
Person, By F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. With upwards of 600 Engravings drawn on 
Wood by the Author. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. 


The Archeological Album ; 


Or, Museum of National Antiquities. Edited by THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A. F.S.A. 
With a beautiful Iluminated Frontispiece and Title-page, in Chromolithography, 
Twenty-six Etchings on Steel of Remarkable Buildings and Antiquities, and upwards 
of One Hundred and Seventeen Engravings on Wood, all drawn by F. W. Fairnoit, 
FSA. Ato. cloth, price 32s. 





BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
he Pickwick Papers. 


With Forty-three Dlustrations by ‘* Paz.” 8vo. cloth, price Ul. 1s. 


Nicholas Nickleby. 


upwards of 
stumes, and 


rice 2, 14s. 


is, drawn by 
rice ll. 16s. 


1, price Bs. 
TER. With 


rs, price 5s, 


th, price us. 
gs.” 
arlia. 
Is, price 5s. 


Les Davin. 
i, price 12s. 





NFORD a0 
n, price Ie 


Sketches by 


Barnaby Rudge. 


The Life of Schiller. 


With Forty Dlustrations by ‘** Paz.” 


“ Boz.” 


New Edition, with Forty Mlustrations by Gzo. CRUIKSHANK. 
8vo. cloth, price ll, 18. 


8vo. cloth, price 11, 18. 


Martin Chuzzlewit. 


With Forty Illustrations by ‘* Paz.” 8vo. cloth, price 1. 18. 


The Old Curiosity Shop. 


With Seventy-five Illustrations by G. CarreRMOLE and H. K. Browne. 
Imperial 8vo. cloth, price 13s. 


A Tale of the Riots of "Eighty. With Seventy-eight Ilustrations by G. CaTTERMOLE 
H. K. Browne. Imperial 8vo. cloth, price 13s. 


American Notes, for General Circulation. 


Fourta Epiti0n, 2 vols, post 8vo. cloth, price 1l. 18. 





BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 


(liver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches. 


With Elucidations and Connecting Narrative. With a Portrait of Cromwell, from 
an Original Miniature by Cooper. Sxconp Epitioy, with numerous Additional 
Letters. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, price ll. 16s. 


The Additional Letters. 


Separately, to complete the First Edition. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


A New Epitioy, with a Portrait, small 8vo. cloth, price 8s. 6d. 


Past and Present. 


Seconp Eprti0n, post 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


Lectures on Heroes and Hero-Worship. 


th, price %. 


r'0. cloth, Ww. 


ke, 
vo, price it 
1] and 


Work on 
Law. 
ath, price 


asa aaa 


The French Revolution : 


(‘hartism. 


Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. 


TuirD Epition, small 8vo0. cloth, price 9s. 


AHistory. Vol. I. The Bastile ; Vol. Il. The Constitution ; Vol. III. The Guillotine. 
SsconD Epition, 3 vols. small 8vo. cloth, price 25s, 


SEcoxD Epit10y, crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


Second Epitio0y, 5 vols. small 8vo. cloth, price 35s. 


Translation of Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister. 


Containing Meister’s Apprenticeship and Meister’s Travels. 


Sgconp Epition, RevisED, 3 vols. small 8vo. cloth, price 18s. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS, continued. 


Recreations in Shooting ; a Practical Guide 
for Young Sportsmen. 


With Notices of the Game of the British Islands, including full Directions to the 
Young Sportsmen for the Management of Guns and Dogs. By ‘‘CRAVEN.” With 
Sixty-two Ilustrations of Game and Sporting Dogs, from Original Drawings by 
WILLIAM Harvey; engraved in the first style of the art by F. W. Branston. 

Post 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 


"The Practical Cook ; English and Foreign: 


Containing a great variety of Old Receipts improved and remodelled, and many 
ORIGINAL RECEIPTS in 


ENGLISH GERMAN | SPANISH DUTCH 
FRENCH RUSSIAN POLISH AMERICAN 


SWISS, and INDIAN COOKERY. 
With copious Directions for the choice of all Provisions—the laying out a Table— 
giving small and large Dinners—and the Management of a Cellar. By JOSEPH 
BREGION, formerly Cook to H.H. the Prince Nicholas Esterhazy ; to the Marquis 
of Ailesbury, &c.&c. And ANNE MILLER, Cook in several English Families of 
distinction. With Twelve Steel Engravings of Dinner Courses, for Various Seasons, 
and Directions for Carving. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, price 7s 6d. 


Celebrated Crimes. 


By ALEXANDER DUMAS. Containing The Borg’ The Countess of St. Geran— 
Joan of Naples—Nisida—The Marchioness of Brinvilliers—The Cenci—The March- 
ioness de Ganges—Karl Ludwig Sand—Vaninka—Urban Grandier. 

&vo. cloth, price 108. 


Sketches of Young Ladies, Young Gentlemen, 


and Young Couples. With Eighteen Illustrations by ‘* Paz.” 


, Smail 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, price 6s. 
Chess for Beginners, 


In a Series of Progressive Lessons. Showing the most approved Methods of begin- 
ning and ending the Game, together with various Situations and Checkmates. By 
WILLIAM LEWIS, With 24 Diagrams printed in Colours. 


Turd Epition, small 4to. cloth, price 5s, 6d. 
Nursery Government ; 


Or, Hints addressed to Mothers and Nurserymaids, on the Management of Young 
Children. By Mrs. BARWELL. Second EpitioN, CORRECTED AND ENLARGED, 


, Foolscap 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 
The Book of Symbols. 


A Series of Seventy-five Short Essays, on as many different Subjects, in Connexion 
with Morals, Religion, and Philosophy ; each Essay illustrating an Ancient Symbol, 
or Moral Precept. Seconp Epirion, post 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 








| 


| 
| 


| 





Hours of Meditation and Devotional 


Reflection ; upon various Subjects connected with the Religious, Moral, and Social 
Duties of Life. Translated from the German of H. ZSCHOKKE. 
Sgconp Epiti0n, small 8vo. price 5s. cloth; or bound in morocco, 98. 


Pocket Travelling Atlas 


Of the English Counties, with all the Coach and Rail-Roads accurately laid down 
and Coloured. Engraved by SIDNEY HALL. New Edition, comprising all Rail- 
ways sanctioned to the Close of the Session of 1846. 


Bound in roan, with a tuck, price 16s. 
Pocket County Maps. 


New Editions, with all the Railways correctly laid down. Engraved by Sipygy HALL. 
Printed on CHAPMAN’s Patent Paper-cloth. 


On a Sheet, price 6d.; or in a case, price 9d. and 1s, each. 
A Series of Diagrams, 
Illustrative of the Principles of Mechanical Philosophy and their Application. 
Drawn on Stone by Hgnry CoarMay, and Printed in Colours by C. F. Cogrrixs, with 
Descriptive Letter-press. Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. One large folio vol. cloth, price 2l. 12s. 6d, 


THE BOY’S OWN LIBRARY, 
A Series of Books for the Young, profusely and beautifully Illustrated. 
Vol, L just published, 


The Boy’s Summer-Book. 


Descriptive of the Season, Scenery, Rural Life, and ountry Amusements. By 
THOMAS MILLER. With nearly 40 beautiful Wood Engravings, and Title and 
Frontispiece printed in Colours, in imitation of Water Colour Drawings. 

Small &vo. in ornamental stiff cover, price 28. ; or cloth, 38. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 
Each Embellished with Four Coloured Engravings. 


‘W onderful Stories for Children. 


From the Danish of ANDERSEN. By MARY HOWITT. 


b Small 4to. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
A Story about a Christmas 


In the Seventeenth Century. By Mrs. PERCY SINNETT. 


q Small 4to. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
Hunters and Fishers; 


Or, Sketches of Primitive Races in Lands beyond the Sea. By Mrs. PERCY SINNETT, 
Small 4to. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 





IN MONTHLY NUMBERS, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


The Knight of Gwynne, 


A Tale of the Time of the Union. By CHAS, LEVER, with Dlustrations by “ Paz’ 





London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, Strand.: 
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8, New BURLINGTON-STREET, Oct. 17, 1846. 


MR. BENTLEY 


WILL PUBLISH DURING THE PRESENT MONTH 
THE FOLLOWIN G NEW WORKS. 


3 vols. al 8vo. 
- 
DANIEL DENNISON; 
CUMBERLAND STATESMAN, A Novel. 
By MRS. HOFLAND, 


and the 


I. 
In 8vo. with Portraits, . 

MEMOIRS of the LIFE and TIMES 
of SIR CHRISTOPHER HATTON, K.G. 

Vice Chamberlain and Lord Chancellor to Queen Elizabeth. 
Including his Secret Letters to the Queen, and the Cor- 
respondence of the most distinguished Statesmen and other 
Eminent Persons of the period, now first published from 
Original Mss. in the State Paper Office and British Museum ; 

and his own * Letter Book.’ 
By SIR HARRIS NICOLAS, 

1. 
1 vol. 8vo. 
TIE GREAT OYER OF POISONING. 

THE TRIALS of the EARL and 
COUNTESS of SOMERSET, for the Poisoning of Sir 
Thomas Overbury, in the Tower of London, and various 
Matters connected therewith, from contemporary manu- 
scripts. By ANDREW AMOS, Esq. 

Late Member of the Supreme Council of India, &c. 
1v. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 

JOHN OF ENGLAND: a Romance. 

By HENRY CUR RLING. 


G.C.M.G. 





“AL $0, — READY. 


2 “ie 
AN ANTIQU XRIAN RAMBLE in 
the STREETS of LONDON; with Anecdotes of their more 
celebrated Residents 
By J. J. SMITH, Esq. 

Late Keeper of the Prints in the British Museum. Author 
of * The Life of Nollekens,’ and ‘A Book fora Rainy Day.’ 
Edited by CHARLES M ACKAY, L.L.D. Author of * Me- 
moirs of ‘Extraordinary Popular Delusions,’ &e. 

Il. 
THE AUTHOR'S EDITION. 
3 vols. post 8vo. with a Portrait and Memoir of the Author, 
A POETS BAZAAR. 
By H. C. ANDERSEN. Author of the ‘Improvisatore.’ 
From the Danish, by Charles Beckwith, Esq. 
1. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Engravings 
A PILGRIMAGE to the TEMPLES 
and TOMBS of EGYPT, NUBIA, and PALESTINE, in 
By Mrs. ROMER, 
Author of ‘The Rhone, the Darro, and the Guadalquiver,’ 
eee «e. 


In 4 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits of Edward IV. Richard III. 
Henry Vil. and Charles L engraved from Original Pic- 
tures in the possession of the Duke of Northumberland 
and other collections, 

SIR HENRY ELLIS'S NEW SERIES 
of ORIGINAL LETTERS, ILLUSTRATIVE of ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 

#,* The first two or last two volumes may be had separately, 

to complete sets. 


v. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. with Ilustrations, 

LIFE in the WILDERNESS; 
WANDERINGS in SOUTH AFRICA. 

By HENRY Hi. METHUEN, B.A, 
ee 
vol. 8vo. 

SECOND E DITION of CAPTAIN 
NEILL’S RECOLLECTIONS of FOUR YEARS’ SERVICE 
in THE EAST. With a Portrait of General Nott, from the 
Original Painting, by J. Brigstocke, Esq. 

vil. 
SEVENTH EDITION. 
In a neatly bo - a P oc = volume, embellished with 13 En- 
ce 6s. Seventh Edition of 


HOW TTT 3 BC 10K of the SEASONS. 
SECOND EDITION of the MODERN 


COOK. By CHARLES ELME FRANCATELLL 
Pupil of the celebrated Caréme, and late Maitre d'Hétel and 
Chief Cook to Her Majesty the Queen. 


1x. . 
SECOND EDITION of the DEBU- 


TANTE; or, the LONDON SEASON. By Mrs. GORE, 
Author of ‘ Mothers and Daughters,’ ‘ Peers and Parvenus,’ 
&e. 


or, 


COUSIN NIC HOLAS. By Tuomas 
INGOLDSY . Author of ‘ The Ingoldsby Legends.’ Forming 
the new volume of ‘ The Standard Novels and Romances.’ 

Ricuarp BentLey, New Burlington-strect. 

(Puhlisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





NEW WORKS. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


CLXX. 8Svo. 6s, 


No. 
[Published Yesterday. 

CONTENTS: 

1, PROPOSALS for EXTENDING the IRISH POOR-LAW. 

2 SPEECHES and W pp et of the late LORD KING. 

3. GROTE’S HISTORY of G CE, 

4. LIVES of EMINENT ENGL isi LA 
EDUCATION, 

5. STATE and PROSPECTS of BRITISIL AGRICULTURE. 

6 GOVERNMENT of BRITISH INDIA, 

7. RAILWAYS at HOME and ABROAD. 


iM. 
, any . “oe r 
The SETTLERS in CANADA. 
Written for ‘oe People. By CAFT. F. MARRYAT, C.B., 
Autho r of * Masterman Rea dy.’ * The on, or Scenes in Afrie: S, 
‘The Private: r’'s-man One Hundred re ars Ago, &. A New Edi- 
tion, in One Volume. Fcap. 5vo. with 2 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
[On Wednesday next, 


In. 
A BOOK of ROXBURGHE BAL- 
LADS. Edited by JOUN PAYNE COLLIER, Esq. Feap. 4to, 
with Woodcuts, 21s, (Ja a few days, 


Iv. 
r TOV . r Tr 
The MINSTRELSY of the ENGLISH 
BORDER. Being a Collection of Ballads, Ancient, re-modelled, 
and original, founded on weil known Border Legends. With Mius- 
trative Notes. By FREDEKICK SHELDON. Square post svo. 
nasew days. 


~ Be 
for 1847. Edited 
With splendid Embellish- 
f ie 7 under the superintendence of 
itributions by Distinguished and 
, 21s. silk ; India proofs, 20. 12s. td, 
morocco. (Oa ‘November 7. 


vr. 
e + r r ~ 
The BOOK of BEAUTY for 1847. 
Edited by the Countess of BLESSINGCTON. Comprising a Series 
of Female Portraits, by Eminent Artists, engraved under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Charles Heath ; and Contributio ms by bg 74 
guished and Fashix ae le Writers. Royal Syo. 21s. sil India 
proofs, 2/. 12s, 6d. morveco, (On November 7. 


WYERS—LEGAL 


The. KEEPSAK D 
Ess 


Mr. ¢ Shesien Heaths 3 and’ 
Fashionable Writers. Royal : 


vi. 
DOUBLEDAY AND HEWITSON’S BUTTERFLIES. 


The GENERA of DIURNAL LEPI- 


DOPTERA. Comprising their Generic Characters, a Notice of 
the Habits and Tranetormeatie —. and a Cat: alonee of the Species of 
each Genus. By E. DOUBLEDAY, Esq. F.L.S. &c. Assistant in 
the Zoological Department r the British 8 wl, Imperial 4to. 
uniform with Gray and Mitchell's *Genera of Birds, illustrated 
with 75 coloured Plates, by W. C. LEWITSON, Esq., Author of 
* British Oology. 

*x* To be published in Monthly Parts, 5s. each, and completed 
in not exceeding Forty; each Part to consist of Two coloured 


Plates, with accompany ing Letter-press. (Vart L on November 2, 


A CATECHISM. of CHURCH HIS- 
TORY in GENERAL, from the Apostolic Age to the Present 
Time. Witha a Lae English Church as and a Sum- 
mary of Principal Eve tev. ‘i UKINSON, 
A.M., Theological Tutor of ¢ Cheltenham College. Ri 8vo. 6s. 


(Oa Wednesday next, 
1x. 

. Yur rT T ms] . 
The SYRIAN CHURCHES: their 
early History, Liturgies, and Literature. With a Literal Transla- 
tion of the four G ospels, from the Peschito, or Canon of Holy 
Scriptures in use among the Oriental Christians from the earliest 
times. By J. W. “ETHERIDGE. 12mo. 7s. 6 


LETTERS to “ny UNKNOWN 
FRIENDS. By A LADY. Feap. svo. 6s. 6d. 
Letier 1, Contentment ; 2, Temper ; 3, Falsehood and Truthful- 
ness ; 4, Envy; 5, Selfishness and Unselfishness ; 6,Self-control ; 
7, Economy ; § and ¥, Cultivation of the Mind; 10, Amusements. 


FRANCIS LORD JEFFREY’S CON- 


TRIBUTIONS to the EDINBURGH REVIEW. 4 vols. 8yo. 48s. 


The Right Ion. T. B. MACAULAY’S 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, contributed to the 
Edinburgh Review. 4th Edition, 3 vols. 5vo. ts. 


XII. 

The WORKS of the Rey. SYDNEY 
SMITH. Including his Contributions to the Edinburgh Review, 
and other Miscellaneous Works. 3rd Edition, 3 vols, 8vo. Portrait, 

8. 


xiv. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir J. MACKINTOSH’S 
MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. Including his Contributions to 
sic tip sane Keview. Edited by R. J. MACKINTOSH, Esq. 3 
Vols. Svo. 424, 


The POETICAL WORKS of THOMAS 


MOORE. Complete in One Volume, uniform with Byron’s and 
Southey’s. Svo. Portrait and Vignette, 21s. ; morocco, 42s. (Lound 
ly Haydey). 


The POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT 


SOUTHEY. Complete in One Volume, uniform with Byron’s and 
Moore's. Svo. Portrait and Vignette, 2ls.; morocco, 42s. (bound by 
Hayday.) 


London: Loxcman, Brown, GREEN, AND LonGMANs. 





THE FOLLOWING WORKS 
ARE NOW READY. 


1. 

THE EMIGRANT. By SF 
B. HEAD. Post 8vo. (Next Week. 
2. 

SHORES of the MEDITERRA. 


NEAN. By FRANCIS SCHROEDER, E 
Bvo. lés. " ~~ owe 


3. 
WILD SPORTS and NATURAL 


HISTORY of the HIGHLANDS. By CHAR 
JOUN. Post 8vo. 5s. ’ LES 


4. 
GROTE’S HISTORY og 
GREECE. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 
5. 
MEMOIRS of a CHURCH MIS. 


SIONARY in CANADA. By Rev. J. ABBOTT. Post gyo, 
2s. Gd. 


6. 
SIR JOHN BARROW’S ARCTIC 
VOYAGES, from 1818 to the Present Time. 8vo. 15s. 
: 
SALE’S BRIGADE in AFF. 


GIANISTAN, and DEFENCE of JELLALABAD, By 
Rey. G.R. GLEIG. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
8. 
SIR PHILIP DURHAM’S 
NAVAL LIFE. 8vo. 5s. 6. 
9, 
LETTERS from MADRAS. By 
A LADY. Post &vo. 2s. Gd. 
10. 
REMARKABLE GERMAN 
CRIMES and TRIALS. 8yo. 12s. 
11. 
MELVILLE’S TYPEE, 


MARQUESAS ISLANDS. Post 8vo. 5s. 


or the 


12. 
LORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES 


of the LORD CHANCELLORS, FIRST SERIES. Second 
Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 12s. 


13. 
LYELL’S TRAVELS in NORTH 
AMERICA. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 
14. 
LIVONIAN TALES. By the 
Author of ‘Letters from the Baltic.’ Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
15. 
LAPPENBERG’S ANGLO- 


SAXON KINGS. 2 vols, 8vo. 2ls. 


16. 
DR. MANTELL’S THOUGHTS 


on ANIMALCULES. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


17. 
RAPID JOURNEYS ACROSS 


= PAMPAS. ir F. B. HEAD. Post 8vo. 
THE PAMPAS. By Sir F. (On Oct Sl 


KUGLER’S GERMAN, FLE- 


—, and DUTCH SCHOOLS of PAINTING. Post 6v0. 
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under the Pharaohs ; or, History of the 

To tutions of the Egyptians under their 

National Kings —(L'Egypte Pharaonique, 

j-By D. M. J. Henry. Paris, Didot. 

Wasx a profound and patient scholar sets forth 
new and original views as the result of laborious 
investigations, and controverts opinions which, 
fom being implicitly received, have acquired a 
kind of sanctity, the periodical critic best per- 
forms his duty by acting the part of an inter- 

—setting forth the general principles of 
the author’s theory, and abstaining from all 
comment save such as may be necessary for the 

of elucidation. Without pronouncing, 
then, on the validity of M. Henry’s theory, we 
dull endeavour to set forth its general outline ; 
commencing with his view of the evidences on 
shich itis based. These may be classed as the 

Mosaic Record—the Geology of Egypt—the 

Monuments—and the notices of that 
country by early Greek writers, and by the chro- 
phers who profess to have obtained their 
lists and dates from the lost writings of Manetho. 
The author’s views on most of these subjects 
we new, boid, and striking ;—but, for that very 
reason, they must be received with caution, and 
alopted only after rigid scrutiny. 

1. Henry rejects what is called the theory of 
historical inspiration. He regards the Book of 
Genesis asa collection of the most ancient records 
of history ; open to incidental error, but in the 
main bearing the stamp and impress of veracity. 
Difficulties have been raised against this Record 
bythe general reception of the Rabbinical glosses 
inthe Septuagint version: which, having been 
adopted by St. Jerome in the Vulgate, have 
rp into most other translations—and have 
led men to assert an inconsistency between 
Genesis and Geology that exists in reality only 
between that science and the cosmogony of the 
Alexandrian Jews. If we literally translate the 
opening verses of the Bible from the Hebrew, 
rejecting the interpretations of the Septuagint 
and the Vulgate, they will stand as follows :— 

“|, Inthe beginning Elohim created the substance 
of the heavens, and the substance (mx) of the earth. 

2, And the earth was nebulous and unformed, and 
darkness upon the face of the abyss. 

3, And the breath of Elohim was brooding (man) 
over the surface of the waters; and Elohim said, Let 
there be light, and there was light.... 

5, And Elohim said, Let there be a rarefaction 
(yp) in the midst of the waters; and let it be the 
maker of division (513%) of the waters from the 
Waters,” 

Three very important differences are here ap- 

nt. In the first verse, the word which we 
ave rendered substance is omitted both by the 
Vulgate and the Septuagint. It would more 
fmperly be translated ipseity, if we were at 
iberty to coin such a word. In the third verse, 
the very peculiar word which is usually trans- 
lated by the vague term “ moving” properly 
signifies the fluttering motion of a hen when 
hatching, or protecting, a brood; and seems here 
tvinclude the communication of some vivifying 
or productive energies. In the fifth verse, the 
tm rakiang—which signifies an expansion 
or rarefaction—was translated “firmament” 
(sr¢pewwa) by the Alexandrian Jews, because 
they thought that the skies were a firm sub- 
sance—“ like the shell of an egg, including the 
earth as its yolk”—which revolved diurnally 
tnd theearth, This strange blunder has been 
perpetuated in most of the translations of mo- 
tem Europe. We need not give any further 
examples ;—those which we have quoted being 
miflicient to show that many of the supposed 
Meonsistencies between Geology and the Bible 


disappear so soon as we refer to the original 
text, from translations that have faithfully per- 
petuated successive errors. 

Exercising a more daring criticism than will 
be generally approved, M. Henry makes a trans- 
— of the verses relating to the celestial 
uminaries,—setting them before the verses that 
describe the production of vegetation: and then 
shows that this arrangement of the Epochs of 
Creation singularly corresponds with the suc- 
cessive kings in the Dynasty of the Gods ac- 
cording to Egyptian Siythsheay. The comparison 
is thus stated :— 

Moses. Mythology. 
Finst Erocu. . 

Creation of the general Phtha or Vulcan, the first 
mass of chaos, perbaps by king in the Egyptian dynasty 
fire (yx). of Gods, who gave order to 


Chaos, 
Seconp Erocu. 

Creation of the expanse Agathodxmon, the second 
of the heavens, or vapor- Deity who reigned in Egypt. 
ized waters through which (We learn from the Horus 
the stars appear. Apollo, that the symbol of 

the world was a serpent, the 
scales indicating the stars.) 
Tutkp Erocu. 

Creation of two great Saturn or Time ; the third 
luminaries for the division god reigning in Egypt. 
of time. 

Fourta Eroca, 

Creation of plants and of Osiris and his wife Isis, 

all vegetation. symbolic of agriculture; the 
fourth god reigning in Egypt. 
Firtu Erocn. 

Creation of animals filling Typhon, the symbol of the 
the seas and the skies (or seas and inundations; the 
vaporized waters). fifth god reigning in Egypt. 

Sixtu Epocr. 

Creation of quadrupeds Horus, the child of Isis; 

and man. as terrestrial animalsare the 
offspring of the earth, typi- 
fied by Isis. 

Adopting the views of Dr. Pye Smith and 
many other eminent divines, M. Henry strenu- 
ously contends against the complete universality 
of the Deluge, and the destruction of all men 
save the family of Noah. He believes that 
much of ante-diluvian science escaped from 
the fearful cataclysm of which we find striking 
traditions in the legendary history of most 
ancient nations ; and this science he believes to 
have constituted the real “ wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians.”” So early as the time of Abraham, 
Egypt was an organized monarchy, ruled by a 
Pharaoh; and the patriarch was hospitably 
received there when he fled from famine in 
Canaan. In referring to the patriarch, M. 
Henry notices the general belief that God called 
Abraham from Ur, a city of the Chaldeans. 
This, in the original, is Ur of the Chasdim,— 
that is, “‘the Light of the Sages;’’ and may, 
therefore, refer to his rank rather than his lo- 
cality in Assyria—especially as there is abun- 
dant evidence that the term Chasdim is more 
frequently applied to a class or caste than toa 
nation. 

We have indicated the nature of the views 
which M. Henry takes of the Mosaic history 
up to the time of Abraham. He regards it as 
an ante-diluvian record obtained by Moses from 
the Egyptians, who were his instructors; and 
he believes that in its general principles it will 
be found to agree pretty accurately with the 
best established facts in geology and the most 
recognized systems of cosmogony. ‘Turning to 
the geology of Egypt, we are first reminded of 
what has been said from the remotest ages—that 
the land of that country is the gift of the Nile: 
in other words, every particle of its fertile soil 
consists of silt or mud brought down from the 
upper ee by the waters of that river, and 
deposited on the strata of sand and gravel through 
which the stream first found its way to the waters 





of the Mediterranean. We have pretty strong | 
geological evidence that the Nile did not always | 
flow through the valley of Egypt; and we have | 





to divert it into another course. If, then, we 


historical proof that projects have been formed | 


can ascertain the average amount of annual de- 
posit, and compare it with the sum total of the 
deposits, or thickness of the fertile stratum, we 
have a means of approximating to the age of 
the present course of the Nile, and the conse- 
quent antiquity of the land of Egypt. From 
these elements, M. de Rosiére has calculated 
that the Nile first began to flow through the 
valley of Egypt about 3,500 years before the 
Christian era. Let us see how this accords with 
scripture chronology. 

B.C. 
2,249 
2,507 
3,044 
8,520 
» 3,738 
If we take the last, or the next to the last, of 
these dates, we find a probability that the change 
in the course of the Nile was connected with the 
great cataclysm usually called the Universal 
Deluge. It must, however, be remarked, that 
the chronology of the Pharaohs according to 
the tables of Manetho would give 5,381 B.c. as 
the foundation of the Egyptian monarchy. This 
is inconsistent with geological evidence ;—since 
Egypt could not have been inhabited until the 
Nile had deposited a layer of fertile soil suffi- 
ciently thick to support vegetation. 

Turning, now, to the distribution of the 
Noachid families, as recorded in the tenth 
chapter of Genesis, M. Henry remarks on the 
errors into which interpreters have been led 
by not observing the wide and vague sense in 
which the Orientals—and especially the Semitic 
races—use the terms “ father” and “son.”’ The 
leader of a colony would be styled its father, 
though not one of his followers were his off- 
spring; and his followers would be styled his 
children though they were all alien to his race. 
In fact, the terms of paternity and filiation are 
metaphorically used in western Asia to express 
nothing more than intimacy of relation. Thus, 
a follower of Mohammed was named “the father 
of cats,” from his fondness for those animals; 
an arrow is called “ the son of the bow ;"’ sparks 
are termed “ children of the burning coal ;’’ and 
enemies are called the sons of dogs, hogs, don- 
keys,—or any other animals proverbial for un- 
cleanness and stupidity. Adopting, then, a 
loose principle of interpretation, M. Henry re- 
gards the record of the Noachid dispersion as 
a veritable document of Egyptian history. But, 
in continuing the comparison between the 
Hebrew records and the Egyptian chronology, 
we have to encounter a great difficulty arising 
from the loss of two books, one of which is 
quoted by Moses and the other by Joshua. The 
‘Milkamoth Jehovah’ (Wars of the Lord) ap- 
pears from its title to have been a military 
record. It is quoted to prove that “ Arnon is 
the border of Moab.” The passage is poetical, 
and confessedly very diflicult: it may perhaps 
be rendered— 

That which he did on Suphah and the valleys of Arnon, 

And the streams of the valleys which spread to the 

dwellings of Ar, 
And rest on the borders of Moab. 
The allusion is clearly to the explcits of some 
conqueror who, previous to the Exodus, | had 
conquered Suphah,—that is, the mountainous 
country of the Amorites,—and had also gained 
some victories over the Moabites. ‘There is, 
therefore, reasonable ground for conjecture that 
this lost work was a record of wars in the inter- 
val between the death of Joseph and the birth 
of Moses ;—a period to which M. Henry refers 
the age of the conqueror Sesostris. That some 
record of the history of this interval was pre- 
served is clear from an incidental passage in 
the Book of Chronicles; which states that the 

randsons of Joseph not only defended the 
Sgyptian frontiers from the marauders of Syria 


The date of the Deluge according to the Vulgate is 

according to Ventius .......... 
according to the Samaritan text 
according to the Septuagint.... 
according to Calmet 
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and Arabia, but carried their own retaliatory 
expeditions to the very gates of the city of 
Gath. The silence of Moses on the subject of 
the conquests of Sesostris is, consequently, no 
imputation on his veracity; for the work in 
which such exploits would have been naturally 
recorded is proved to have existed, and known 
to be lost. 

The examination of the lists of kings pre- 
served in the chronographies is rendered very 
difficult from the known fact that each Pharaoh 
had several names or titles,—and that authors 
have arbitrarily taken one or other of these as 
his special designation. Moreover, when dy- 
nasties were forcibly changed, the date for the 
commencement of a new reign was differently 
fixed by different writers;—some commencing it 
from the time when the monarch took the title, 
and others fixing it at the period when his 
authority was recognized. With such shifting 
grounds of error, it is scarcely possible to con- 
struct an accurate chronological canon. M. 
Henry, however, has endeavoured to do so ;— 
but he confesses that it can only be received as 
an approximation, 

There is abundant proof that civilization 
came down the Nile. The observations of 
Caillaud have established the fact indisput- 
ably; for he has shown that the principal 
objects used in Egyptian worship were not 
indigenous in the valley of the Nile—but exclu- 
sively the produce of the Ethiopian soil. _ It is, 
therefore, in the highest degree improbable that 
the Noachid colony entered Africa over the 
Isthmus of Suez; while it is equally certain 
that the Egyptians belonged to the Asiatic, 
not the African or Negro, type. The Copts still 
call their country, “the land of Chemi or Ham” 
—a name which is but once given to it in the 
Old Testament. In the Noachid Record, the 
settlement of the country is ascribed to Miz- 
raim, usually understood to be a son of Ham, 
—though the plural form of the word would 
rather indicate that a colony was intended. 
M. Henry inclines to the opinion that the 
Ethiopians of Asia and Africa were of the same 
original race; that the Red Sea was probably 
formed by the cataclysm of the Deluge; and 
that the analogies of race discovered by the sur- 
vivors long after that event led to the affiliation 
of the Mizraim to the Noachid race, as recorded 
in the tenth chapter of Genesis. 

Turning next to the religion of Egypt, M. 
Henry contends that the doctrine of the Unity 
of the Deity was generally received by the 
priests and learned men of Egypt in the time 
of Moses; but that there was a growing ten- 
dency to Sabeism and Fire Worship, with their 
attendant Symbolism,—and that the allegorical 
personifications of the Divine attributes had 
become real objects of idolatry to the vulgar. 
This theory is perfectly in accordance with the 
precepts against idolatry in the Levitical Law. 
But as all the Egyptian mythology may be re- 
solved into Emanations in Triads, if we can 
discover any Triad marked with characters dif- 
ferent from those against which Moses warned 
the Israelites, there is a presumption that this 
form of idolatry became prevalent after the 
Exodus. In examining this curious point, M. 
Henry endeavours to show that Moses himself 
recognized a Triad of Emanations or attributes : 
—1l, Creative Fire or Light, the first thing 
created, and the indication of the Divine Pre- 
sence on Horeb; 2, The Word, intimated by the 
emphatic repetition of Gop sarp, in the first 
chapter of Genesis; and 3, The Spirit, or breath 
which communicated generative powers to the 
world of waters. He attempts to show that 
this Triad is nearly identical with the Christian 
Trinity,—and analogous to the first Egyptian 
Triad, But, in so doing, he enters into specula- 





tions which are obviously too sacred and mys- 
terious for casual discussion. 

The myth of Osiris—identical in its leading 
features with that of the Greek Dionysos or 
Bacchus—is almost universally recognized as 
the earliest form of Historical Idolatry, or the 
deification of mortals. M. Henry identifies 
Osiris with Sesostris; and has collected a num- 
ber of presumptions in favour of his hypothesis 
which, at least, render it very probable. Simul- 
taneous with this change in the form of national 
idolatry was the institution of mysteries and ini- 
tiations; probably designed for the preservation 
of the more ancient doctrines. The change of 
religion led to many alterations in policy ;—for 
in Egypt the connexion between religion and 
policy was closer than in almost any other nation. 
The monarchy obtained a complete ascendancy 
over the hierarchy; and the science of the 
priests decayed as rapidly as their power. Ac- 
cording to these views, there were three reli- 
gions, in Egypt :—the Pure Theism of the 
ante-diluvians—the Symbolized Theism of the 
post-diluvians, which slowly but surely degene- 
rated into idolatry—and the Humanized Theism 
of Sesostris-Osiris, which rapidly produced all 
sorts of corruptions and abominations. 

Theology, Philosophy, and Natural History, 
blended together, formed what was called “the 
wisdom of the Egyptians.” It is difficult to 
ascertain the precise amount of their attain- 
ments in any of the sciences. The monuments, 
however, give very precise information of the 
progress which they had made in the useful 
arts: but this subject has been exhausted by 
Sir Gardiner Wilkinson,—to whose researches 
M. Henry has made few additions, and none of 
any importance. 

It will be seen that M. Henry’s great object 
is to conciliate the very different and almost 
contradictory accounts given by the ancient 
authorities respecting the history and condition 
of Egypt under the Pharaohs. To effect this 
object, it was necessary to take a wide latitude 
of interpretation. They who believe that he 
has overstepped the limits must, of course, re- 
ject his theory, without further examination. 
We have, therefore, been anxious to state the 
principles on which his investigations rest, 
rather than the results which he believes that he 
has attained: and we give no opinion on either,— 
having only stated enough to enable readers to 
determine for themselves whether or not they 
consider his views and theories worthy of atten- 
tion and examination. 





Selections from the Dramas of Goethe and 


Schiller. Translated, with Introductory Re- 

marks, by Anna Swanwick. Chapman. 
Next toa good poem is a good copy of one. 
It is seldom that we meet with a translator so 
competent as the lady who has here rendered 
these selections from the two great poets of 
Germany into elegant and vigorous English 
verse. Her renderings, however, with one ex- 
ception, have been anticipated. The ‘Iphigenia’ 
of Goethe has been already well done by Mr. 
William Taylor of Norwich,—but his version is 
not, by many degrees, so readable as the one 
before us. We recollect, also, having seen a 
bad translation of Goethe’s ‘ 'Tasso’;—a poem 
of which Miss Swanwick has given us only the 
first act and a scene from the second. The first 
act, she tells us, truly enough, “ forms in itself a 
complete poem ; and is rich in passages which, 
from the striking thoughts embodied in them, 
are frequently quoted in Germany—where they 
have acquired almost the force of aphorisms ;— 
while the first scene of the second act admirably 
portrays the peculiar temperament of the poet.” 
We will give a specitnen or two of this translator’s 
quality, by quoting the most celebrated passage 





COcr, 17 
in each of these divisions. As introdueto 

the first, we must remark that it occurs = 
Tasso having presented his finished epic to his 
patron, Alphonso, the Duke of Ferrara the 
Princess Leonora has crowned him with the 
laurel taken from the bust of Virgil,—leavine 
yet a myrtle wreath on that of Ariosto, An- 
tonio, the experienced man of business, m 
time, has entered, flushed with ; 
successes at the 
then proceeds :— 


his diplomat 
us diplomatic 
court of Rome. The scene 


Alphonso. This day I then with justice may proclaim 
A season of prosperity and joy. 

My borders are enlarged and made secure; 
Thou hast accomplish’d it without the sword, 
And hence deservest well a civie crown. 

Our ladies on some beauteous morn shall twine 
A wreath of oak, to place upon thy brow, 
Meanwhile our poet hath enrich’d us too; 

He by his conquest of Jerusalem 

Hath now put modern Christendom to shame. 
With joyous spirit and unwearied zeal, 

A high and distant goal he hath attain’d; 
Thou for his labour dost behold him crown’d. 

Antonio. Thou solv’st a riddle. On arriving here 
These two crown'd heads excited my surprise. 

Tasso. Oh, would that while thou dost behold mny joy, 
Thou with the self-same glance coulast view my heart- 
And witness there my deep humility! 

Antonio. How lavishly Alphonso can reward 
Ilong have known ; thou dost experience 
What all enjoy who come within his sphere, 

Princess, Wien thou shalt witness what he hath perform’d, 
Thou wilt esteem us moderate and just. 

We are the first to view in private here, 
Applause which the whole world and future years 
In tenfold measure will accord to him. 

Antonio, Through you his fame is certain, 
To entertain a doubt when you commend ? 
But tell me, who on Ariosto’s brow 
Hath placed this crown ? 

Leonora. This hand. 

Antonio. It hath done well! 

It more becomes him than a laurel wreath, 
As o'er her fruitful bosom Nature throws 
Her variegated robe of beauteous green, 
So he enshrouds in Fable’s blooming veil 
Whatever can conspire to render man 
Worthy of love and honour. Power and taste, 
Experience, understanding and content, 
And a pure feeling for the good and true, 
Pervade the spirit of his every song, 
And there appear in person to repose 
"Neath blossoming trees, enveloped by the snow 

Of lightly-falling flowers, their heads entwined 
With rosy garlands, while the sportive Loves 
With frolic humour weave their magic spells. 

A copious fountain, rustling near, displays 
Strange variegated fish, and all the air 

Is vocal with the songs of wondrous birds ; 

The bowers and glades with foreign cattle teem ; 
Ilalf hid in verdure Folly slily lurks; 

At times, resounding from a golden cloud, 

The voice of Wisdom utters lofty truth, 

While Madness, from a wild harmonious lute, 
Scatters forth bursts of fitful harmony, 

Yet all the while the justest measure holds. 

He who near this man ventures to approach, 

E’en for his boldness well deserves a crown. 
Forgive me if I feel myself inspired, 

Like one entranced, forget both time and place, 
And fail to weigh my words; for all these crowns, 
These poets, and the festival attire 

Of these fair ladies, have transported me 

Out of myself into a foreign land. 

Princess. Who thus can prize one species of desert 
Will not misjudge another ; thou to us, 

Some future day, shalt show in Tasso’s song 
What we can feel, and thou canst comprehend. 

In the next scene, we find Tasso more pleased 
than offended with Antonio’s malapropos praise 
of Ariosto. Ere long, he begins to address the 
Princess, in veiled and mystic language, on the 
subject of his love—which he hesitates to com 
fess more plainly. This language the lady 
elects to interpret as a poetic attempt on his 
part, “to restore, within, the golden age, which 
in the outward world exists no longer. Then 
ensues the following exquisite dialogue—how 
admirably translated the reader will at once 
perceive — , 

Tasso. Oh what a word, my Princess, hast thou spoken : 
The golden age, ah whitheris it flown, _ 

For which in secret every heart repines? 

When o'er the beauteous earth, the human race 
Dispersed abroad in joyous liberty ; 

When on the varied lawn, an ancient tree 

Lent to the shepherd and the shepherdess 

Its grateful shadow, and the bushy grove 

Its tender branches lovingly entwined 

Around contiding love ; when still and clear, 
O’er sands for ever pure, the pearly stream 

The nymph’s fair form encircled ; when the snake 
Glided innoxious through the verdant grass, 
And the bold youth pursued the daring faun; 


Who so bold 
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as every bird winging the limpid air, 

very living thing oer hillaud dale 

And ev 4 to man,—What pleases, that is right, 

aye My friend, the golden age hath pass’d away ; 

our the good have power to bring it back. 

Shall I confess to thee my secret, thought : 

The golden age, wherewith the bard is wont 

Jo flatter us, did not in bygone times 

Exist with more reality than now, 4 

ind did it e’er exist, believe me, Tasso, 

‘Twas only as it now may be restored. 

gill meet congenial spirits, and enhance 

Fach other’s pleasure In this beauteous world; 

But in the motto change one single word, seit 

‘And say, mY friend,—What’s fitting, that is right. ; 
Tasso. Would that of good and noble men were form’d 

4 great tribunal to decide for all 

What is befitting! then no more would each 

Esteem that right which benefits himself. 

The man of power acts ever as he lists, 

ind whatsoe’er he does is deem ‘d befitting. re 

~ Princess. Wouldst thou define exactly what is fitting, 

Thou shouldst apply, methinks, to noble women. 

For them it most behoveth that in life : 

Vought should be done unseemly or unfit: 

Propriety encircles with a wall 

The tender, weak and vulnerable sex. 

Where order reigneth, women also reign, 

ind only are despised where rudeness triumphs ; 

And wouldst thou touching either sex inquire, 

Decorum woman seeketh, freedom man. f 
Tasso. Thou thinkest us unfeeling, wild and rude ? 
Princess. Not so! but ye with violence pursue 

Amultitude of objects far remote. 

Ye venture for eternity to act, k 

While we with views more narrow On this earth 

&ek only one possession, well content 

If that with constancy remain our own. 

For we, alas! are of no heart secure, 

Whate’er the ardour of its tirst devotion. 

Jeauty is transient, which alone ye seem 

Toholdin honour; what beside remains — 

No longer charms,—what doth not charm is dead. 

If among men there were who knew to prize 

The heart of woman, who could recognize 

What treasures of fidelity and love 

Are garner'd safely in a woman’s breast ; 

Ifthe remembrance of bright single hours 

Could vividly abide within your souls ; 

If your so searching glance could also pierce 

The veil which age and sickness o’er us fling ; 

Ifthe possession which should satisfy 

Waked no uneasy craving in your hearts ; 

Then were our happy days indeed arrived, 

We then should celebrate our golden age. 








Tasso. Thy words, my Princess, in my breast awake 

Avold anxiety half luli’d to sleep. 
Princess. What mean’stthou, Tasso? Freely speak withme. 
Tusso. 1 oft before have heard, and recently 

Snin it hath been raumour’d,—had I not 

Been told, I might have known it,—princes strive 


Towin thy hand. What we must needs expect 
We view with dread, nay, almost with despair. 
Thou wilt forsake us,—it is natural : 
low we shall bear thy loss, I do not know. 

Princess, Be for the present moment unconcern’d! 
Almost, I might say, unconcern’d for ever, 
lam contented still to tarry here, 
Nor know I any tie to lure me hence. 
dndwouldst thou here detain me, prove it, Tasso, 
by living peaceably, and thus obtain 
Thyself a happy life, and me through thee. 

Tasso. Teach me to do whate’er is possible! 
Ny life itself is consecrate to thee. 
When to extol thee and to give thee thanks 
Ny heart unfolded, I experienced first 
The purest happiness that man can feel. 
Te most divine I recognized in thee. 
Asdestiny supreme is raised above 
he willand counsel of the wisest men, 
Ntower the gods of earth o’er common mortals. 
Tee rolling surge which we behold with dread, 
Doth all unheeded murmur at their feet 
Like gentle billows : they hear not the storm 
Nhich blusters round us, scarcely heed our prayers, 
And treat us as we oft poor children treat, ; 
letting us fill the air with sighs and plaints. 

wu hast, divine one, oft had patience with me, 
And as the radiant sun, thy pitying glance 
luth from mine eyelid dried the dew of sorrow. 
Princess. "Tis only just that women cordially 
“wuld meet the poet, whose heroic song 
listrains so varied glorifies the sex. 
Tader or valiant, thou hast ever known 
Torepresent them amiable and noble ; 
{ud if Armida is deserving hate, 
der love and beauty reconcile us to her. 

Tux, Whatever in my song doth reach the heart 
Ani find an echo there, 1 owe to one. 
duione alone! No image undefined 
Hover before my soul, approaching now 
bndiant glory, to retire again. 
lave myself with mine own eyes beheld 
~ ‘ype of every virtue, every grace ; 

tut Ihave copied thence will aye endure, 
The heroic love of Tanered to Clorinda, 

‘uinia’s silent and unnoticed truth, 

whronia’s greatness and Olinda’s woe ; 

“are not shadows by illusion bred; 

im they are eternal, for they are. 
4c what is more deserving to survive, 

silently to work for centuries, 
the confession of a noble love 

Caied modestly to gentle song ? 





| labour. 








Princess. And shall I name to thee another charm 
Which all unconsciously this song may claim ? 
It doth allure us still to listen to it: 
We listen, and we think we understand ; 
We cannot censure what we understand, 
And so eventually this song doth win us. 
Tasso. Oh what a heaven dost thou open to me, 
My Princess! if this radiance blinds me not, 
I see unhoped-for and eternal bliss 
Descending gloriously on golden beams, 
Princess. No further, Tasso! many things there are 
Which we may hope to win with violence ; 
While others only can become our own 
Through moderation and wise self-restraint. 
Of such ’tis often said, are virtue, love, 
Which is allied to her. Think well of this. 


This noble poem merits such a complete and 
competent version as this lady can evidently 
afford. ‘The volume, likewise, contains some 


| extracts from Schiller’s ‘ Maid of Orleans,’—a 
| drama which has, however, been more than once 


well translated, and therefore needs no further 
We would rather recommend to Miss 
Swanwick’s skill ‘The Natural Daughter,’ of 
Goethe, as a drama much wanted in an English 
dress ; and the appearance of which, so attired, 
would be likely to have a beneficial operation 
on our poetic taste. 





On the Correlation of Physical Forces. 
R. Grove, Esq. Highley. 
As the tidal impulses of the mighty ocean are 
restrained by the force of natural laws, and thus 
the bounds of land and water unerringly de- 
fined—so, the human mind and all its wonder- 
ful machinery of thought are under the especial 
direction of occult powers, by which its efforts 
are controlled and the limits of healthful action 
determined. The line between the True and 
the False is not always clearly perceived; and 
often, the ‘chosen mind,” in its giant efforts 
to over-reach the boundary-line of reality, finds 
itself within ‘ the limits of the sphere of dream,”’ 
and wrecks itself on the shoals of the ideal. 
Bacon, in his ‘ Advancement of Learning,’ 
endeavours to draw a line between physics and 
metaphysics.—“ Physic is that which inquires 
of the efficient cause and of the matter :—meta- 
physic that which inquires of the form and end.”’ 
But, in pursuing his argument, the father of 


By W. 


| inductive science becomes less clear ; and proves 
| in his own person the difficulty of keeping the 
| mind under sufficiently strong control, when the 


frontier of the material universe is approached. 
The desire to know what lies beyond impels 
the student onward; and, like the owl of the 
fable endeavouring to gaze with the eagle on 
the sun, his mental vision is blinded by the 
excess of light. If we study the history of the 
progress of science, we shall find the periods of 
real discovery,—the ages during which man is 
strictly the interpreter of Nature,—but few, 
compared with those in which the strength of 
his mind is sacrificed to the genius of spe- 
culative philosophy. Again, we shall conti- 
nually learn that, having advanced for some 
short time in the discovery of natural causes, a 
sudden check is put to the progress of inquiry 
by a passion for abstract speculation. Whilst, 
therefore, the human race progresses by the 
acquisitions of the intellect, it is doomed to 
retrograde under the influences of the same 
powers operated on by a desire to pierce the 
illimitable and to fathom the unfathomable. 
To the immortal longings of the human soul 
must be attributed, in a great measure, the 
recession of the tide of human knowledge after 
it has risen to a certain point. To the high 
aspirations of the gifted we are compelled to 
refer, too often, the sudden checks which we 
witness in the progress of ‘Truth. 

This may appear an inappropriate introduc- 
tion to the clever essay now under consideration 
—the work of one of the most successful living 
experimental philosophers. But we cannot 
avoid seizing the opportunity which it offers, of 


pointing out what we consider to be objections 
to a system of engrafting metaphysical dioquisl- 
tions upon physical facts. These, requiring no 
further interpretation than that which they re- 
ceive from the experimental evidence afforded, 
are rendered somewhat obscure to minds of 
ordinary calibre by those refinements of thought 
which, after all, do not advance our knowledge 
even when most successfully pursued.—In this 
essay ‘ On the Correlation of Physical Forces’ 
the author, with much skill and considerable 
originality of argument, endeavours to prove 
‘that the various imponderable agencies, or the 
affections of matter which constitute the main 
objects of experimental physics,—viz., Heat, 
Light, Electricity, Magnetism, Chemical Affi- 
nity, and Motion, are all correlative,—or have 
a reciprocal dependence :—that neither, taken 
abstractedly, can be said to be the essential or 
proximate cause of the others ; but that either 
may, as a force, produce or be convertible into 
another. Thus heat may, mediately or im- 
mediately, produce electricity—electricity may 
produce heat; and so of the rest.” If, by pro- 
ducing, our author means simply the act of one 
force developing another, we can take no objec- 
tion to his views. If, on the contrary, he intends 
to convey a belief that one force is strictly con- 
vertible into another—or that out of heat elec- 
tricity is produced, we must pause for more 
experimental proofs than we at present possess. 

It would be interesting to follow our author 
through the whole of his argument,—which is 
maintained with great logical acuteness ; but 
we prefer referring our readers to the book itself. 
At the same time, without denying any one of 
those positions maintained by Mr.Grove, we can- 
not refrain from expressing our belief that there 
does exist very strong experimental evidence of 
the “substantive entity’ of the (so-called by 
one class of philosophers) “affections of matter.” 
That they are all intimately connected, and that 
there is considerable mutual dependence between 
them, cannot be denied; but the metaphysical 
refinement of referring them all to Motion— 
which is not an independent principle, as either 
of the imponderable elements is—because by 
mechanical agency these forces can be deve- 
loped, is to us objectionable. Motion is merel 
the effect of force; consequently, although all 
these forces can produce motion, some superior 
cause is required to produce that effect (motion) 
to which several philosophers refer all the others 
as the ‘initial source.” 

The progress of science within a few years 
has been rapid ; and the discoveries of Oersted 
and Faraday have shown that the most intimate 
relations exist between electricity—whether de- 
rived from resin or glass by friction, developed 
by chemical action or by heat, or manifested 
by the natural impulses of the living animal— 
and magnetism: yet we scarcely dare pronounce 
electricity and magnetism to be identical, Heat 
and light are most intimately associated :—but 
intense heat can be produced without light, 
and light of great brilliancy can be obtained 
without any calorific effect being discovered. 
Heat will so far excite the combining forces as 
to give rise to the most active display of che- 
mical affinity ;—and it will, on the contrary, 
as Mr. Grove has -beautifully shown, so far 
separate the elements in combination as to 
produce decomposition. Light has been re- 
garded as acting in the same manner; but some 
doubt has lately been thrown on this, from the 
probability that the effects of chemical action 
which we have hitherto thought due to light 
are the result of the action of another—non- 
luminous—force. We again admit that all these 
forces, essences, or principles, ave correlatives ; 
—but we are not prepared to admit more. 





Chemistry has given us so many beautiful 
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examples of a unity of principles, and so great 
is the charm of these developements of the 
laboratory, that we are naturally inclined to 
hope that, by the aid of that science, we shall 
eventually be enabled to show that out of an 
exceedingly few ultimate elements all the vast 
variety of natural objects are formed. 

To advance the physical sciences to a yet 
higher point, it appears of the utmost import- 
ance to avoid, as far as possibly can be avoided, 
all mental conceptions of a purely metaphysical 
kind. We know light and heat by certain sen- 
suous perceptions—it may be convenient to call 
them forces; but the investigations which pro- 
mise to bring new truths, for useful application 
and for the advancement of our intellectual 
knowledge, will not be accelerated by any 
amount of discussion as to the materiality or 
immateriality of these ‘ elements.” 

The essay ‘On the Correlation of Physical 
Forces’ is a suggestive one; and we regret 
that the author has not extended his treatise. 
The narrow limits to which he has confined 
himself have not permitted him to do justice to 
his own views,—and this we regret the more 
because of the delightful manner of the 
“sketch” before us. We often wished, in- 
deed, whilst reading it, that the author—a 
sound experimental philosopher—had been a 
less deep admirer of Coleridge ; whose great— 
but often dream-like—speculations on Method, 
in ‘The Friend,’—amongst which, to use the 
poet-philosopher’s own words, “ the reflective 
mind avoids Scylla only to lose itself on Cha- 
rybdis,”—are here, though obscurely, reflected. 





Camp and Barrack Room; or, the British Army 
as itis. By a late StaffSergeant of the 13th 
Light Infantry. Chapman & Ifall. 

Circumstances to which we need not particu- 
larly refer have directed a larger share of public 
attention to the condition of the British soldier 
than has been usually bestowed upon the sub- 
ject. It is fortunate that, at such atime, in- 
formation should be supplied by an experienced 
and competent witness,—without provocation 
to exaggerate, or motive to extenuate, the evils 
and abuses which he professes to describe. 
The ex-staff-sergeant of the 13th is, obvi- 
ously, a man of fair talent and good education. 
He tells us that he had been partner in a mer- 
cantile concern which became embarrassed,— 
but with a prospect of retrieval in two or three 
years. Finding that the 13th Light Infantry, a 
corps which Lord Ellenborough not unjustly 
described as ‘‘illustrious,’’ was to return from 
India about the end of that period, he enlisted 
for that regiment, and proceeded to the receiving- 
house in Chatham. Here he discovered an evil 
of some magnitude, though easy to be amended; 
and we trust that the simple exposure will be 
sufficient to secure its abolition :— 

“During my stay at Chatham desertion was of 
frequent occurrence, and I understood to a greater 
extent than had ever been previously the case. This 
evil had its origin in a complication of causes, the 
major one being the manner in which recruits were 
treated on their joining, when not only was the 
bounty given them absorbed by the purchase of 
necessaries, but likewise the larger portion, and in 
many instances the entire, of the subsequent month’s 
pay. Thus for two, or perhaps three months, the 
recruit would only receive two, at the most three pence 
per diem; and by young lads having good appe- 
tites, this trifling sum would be expended in procuring 
something by way of an evening meal, their ration 
meals only embracing a breakfast and dinner. Having 
accordingly no money to spend in amusement, and 
imagining they must continue to be similarly situated 
while in the service, young soldiers became quickly 
disgusted with it ; and, when destitute of principle, 
desertion on the first opportunity followed almost 
as a matter of course. There was also another cause 





tending to the same object,—the harshness with which 
recruits were treated, in numberless instances, by 
non-commissioned officers, who tyrannized over them 
with the greatest impunity. These having sufficient 
art to veil their true character from their superiors, 
whose favour they propitiated by officiousness and 
servility, adopted out of very wantonness a system 
of domineering towards new-comers, sheltering them- 
selves in the ignorance of the latter as to military 
laws and usages. I have frequently heard it stated 
since by every class of soldiers, and my own experi- 
ence leads me to be of the same opinion, that the 
generality of the non-commissioned staff at Chatham 
are morally the lowest and most contemptible of their 
grade in the service.” 


Some further particulars of the frauds prac- 
tised on recruits should not be omitted :— 

* One mode of depriving the recruit of his pay, is 
to give him an old shattered musket, easily injured ; 
thus there are ten chances to one, that some part 
of it gets broken, while it is in his possession ; and 
he has in consequence a round sum to pay on 
delivering it into the store, when leaving the garrison. 
I have known this to be the case with many persons, 
some of whom had to pay ten shillings for stocking 
an old musket in use for the past forty years, and 
the intrinsic value of which might be ascertained, by 
weighing the barrel, and calculating its worth at two- 
pence per pound. Whether such were ever stocked, 
is a question the armourer alone can decide ; but in 
any case, he and the pay sergeants quietly arranged 
it all their own way. Another method of deriving 
revenue from the occupants of Chatham barracks, is 
by barrack damages; and the sum realized from 
time to time, in this way, must be enormous. I was 
twice quartered in this garrison; the first time for 
six weeks, when the detachment with which I pro- 
ceeded to India were charged tenpence per man ; 
and the second time for four days, for which we were 
mulcted fourpence each. How injury to this amount 
could be done by us to our quarters, in so short a 
space, God and the quarter-master only know. There 
are usually about twenty depéts at Chatham, from 
each of which, at an average, one hundred men are 
annually sent to India; and estimating the barrack 
damages, charged to each man during the term of 
his stay, at one shilling and sixpence, which I am 
certain is under the mark, we have a sum of 300/., 
—a large sum indeed, to be deducted yearly from 
the shilling, the hard-earned shilling, of afew hundred 
soldiers.” 

The next evil which the recruit discovered 
was the defective arrangement for the accom- 
modation of soldiers and their wives on board 
the transports; which he reprobates with great 
justice and not unmerited severity :— 

“ As we approached the mouth of the channel, 
the sea became very rough, and the few women with 
the detachment were completely laid up with sea- 
sickness; their sufferings being augmented tenfold 
by the wretched way they had of lying. No sleeping- 
berths had been made for them, and they had only 
hammocks given them like ours; and it is very 
difficult (in some cases impossible) for women to get 
into these. The married people had, therefore, to 
lie upon the deck during the entire voyage ; no small 
hardship, when it is remembered that a vessel in 
rough weather frequently ships seas, which come 
tumbling down the hatchways, setting all afloat below, 
and beds—if the dirty pallets of common cow-hair, 
such as is used in mortar, issued to us, might be so 


Are soldiers, I would ask, less deserving of ens 
deration than criminals? One should think 
and until our rulers use the power they po ae: 
encouraging morality and decent order, to te . 
extent than they do at present among on 
grades of the army, the troops of the cumiee un 
still continue to be as vicious and as dissi a 
they have hitherto been; and crime, as ra 7 
quence, will be of the same frequent occurrence 
now. It is in vain that every soldier js provided 
with a bible and a prayer-book, and that onal 
returns are supplied by regiments to the principal 
chaplain of the forces, to enable him to feats 


that they are so provided; if this Spartan indelicacy 
n of them 


be forced upon women, the demoralizatio 
and of the men must follow.” 


There were other evils in the voyage which 
ought not to have existed. The officers some. 
times delegated their authority to the mates of 
the vessel,—who abused their power, The sick 
were neglected; and no efforts were made to 
relieve the monotonous weariness of a lon 
voyage. On his arrival in Calcutta, the writer 
found that Bombay was to be his destination, 
Thither he proceeded in a steam frigate; and 
after a brief delay, was conveyed by the same 
vessel to join his regiment,—then forming part 
of the army of occupation in Scinde. ‘His de- 
scription of the ascent of the Indus confirms 
the belief, to which our merchants are relue- 
tantly coming, that this great river is not likely 
to become the high road of commerce:— —* 

“As we ascended the river I found its course 
resemble the tortuous windings of a serpent, the cur 
rent running with great force against the Opposing 
banks of quicksand, which it continually undermines, 
and washes away. This sand is of so light a nature 
that it floats upon the water in vast quantities, until 
caught by some obstruction ; or falls to the bottom, 
where the current is not rapid. In this way islands 
are formed, in the course of a single floody season; 
or immense banks of muddy sand arise, which soon 
dry with the sun, and split into large angular masses, 
the fissures reaching to the depth of several feet. In 
a space of time surprisingly short, these islands and 
banks become extensive tracts of flat impervious 
jungle, generally of dwarf acacia, which are again 
swept away when the current shifts and runs against 
them.” 

Malaria is even a more formidable enemy 
to the navigator than the shifting sands :— 

‘The crew of the Satellite was now in a very 
sickly condition, as were all those likewise of the 
other steamers. Fever and ague had reduced most 
of the sailors to a state of great debility ; all of them, 
without a single exception, looked pale and weakly; 
and one sought in vain to discover among the po 
emaciated fellows any thing of the jolly tar. It was 
painful to descend into their part of the steamer, and 
to see them stretched around, some shaking with the 
cold ague fit, and others burning with fever.” 

Finally, it is doubtful whether the trade of 
Scinde would, under any circumstances, prove 
remunerative to merchants :— 





“The Scindians are a poor people, their country 
being chiefly a barren, inhospitable clime, scarcely 


| supplying them with the necessaries of life, and 


yielding a revenue totally inadequate to meet the 
expenses entailed by its possession. In LowerScol 
the very grain and forage, requisite for the troopsat 


called—as a matter of course. There was not even | the horses of the cavalry, have to be imported from 


a screen to separate their quarters from ours; a gross 
violation of common decency; and the poor women, 
lowly as their condition was, felt bitterly the indeli- 
cacy of their situation, and often murmured that 
their feelings should be thus outraged. The govern- 
ment of India gives soldiers’ wives a free passage to 
its territories, whether accompanying their husbands 
thither or going out alone to join them; and a very 
trifling additional expense would procure berths for 
them apart from the men; an arrangement which 


would prevent many an immoral and indecent oc- | 


eurrence on shipboard, alike disgraceful to the mili- 
tary service and to human nature. Convicts, if I 
mistake not, are kept separate; and why not the 
wives of soldiers, allowing none but their husbands 
or families to occupy the same apartment with them? 


| Kattywarand other districts alongthe coast. Steames 
| are sixteen days ascending to Sukkur from the mouth 
| of the river; that is, provided they don't get aground, 
| when a much longer time may elapse; in some I 
| stances, when the flood was subsiding, they have been 
left high and dry a considerable distance from the 
bed of the river ; and the only resource was then to 
cut a canal, a work of time and expense, in orde™ 
get them afloat.” 
| The ex-sergeant confirms all th 
given of the unhealthiness of the st 
| Scinde,—the almost total impossibility of pro 
| viding wholesome rations for the troops,—@ 
| the prevalence of intoxication among the mel 
from the combined influence of listlessness 
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despair. He complains that no clergymen are 
to be found at the stations,—that the medical 
nf attached to the hospitals is miserable in 
- bers and still worse in quality—and that 
= is great neglect in providing shelter from 
= and the unwholesome night dews, when 
detachments are sent from one place to another 
in native boats. _Even the steamers are some- 
times deficient in their arrangements for the 


preservation of health, to say nothing of com- 


7 hoard the Sesostris, in which I was, there 
were upwards of 600 people ; all of whom, with the 
exception of about fifty sick, were crowded together 
on the upper deck in the open air, on which was also 
a large quantity of baggage 5 so that we had scarcely 
room to stand, and lying ina majority of cases was 
altogether out of the question. What rendered our 
situation still more uncomfortable was a rough sea, 
the waves breaking over the vessel and wetting us to 
the skin, while at the same time we could not get at 
our boxes to procure a change of clothes, Along 
with these annoyances, there was only a single cook- 
ing copper for such a number of persons; a small 
quantity of tea was all that could be got ready for us; 
J esteemed myself fortunate if I could procure a nog- 
gin of this once a day, and that at the imminent risk 
of being scalded ; and this, with a little rice biscuit, 
which it was impossible almost for a sick man to use, 
yasour only diet during the five days we were on 
board the steamer. I have seen more than one hos- 
pital patient snatch the broken meat, which a khit- 
magar was giving to an officer Ss dog, and eagerly 
devour it. And to this humiliating condition were 
British soldiers reduced in time of peace, and in the 
midst of plenty, from the ill accommodations afforded 
them by the penurious imperium in imperio of Bom- 
tay! How long did those days of exquisitely acute 
misery appear to me, sick, cold, without proper 
nourishment, crippled for want of room, and wallow- 
ing in loathsome filth! I frequently thought, as I 
bumed with fever, that my last hour had come.” 

The deadly nature of the climate of Scinde 
was fearfully shown in the 78th Highlanders ; 
who returned to Bombay just as our author was 
about to embark for England :— 

“During the earlier part of this month the remnant 
of the 78th Highlanders arrived from Kurratchee, 
and a large fatigue party of our men had to be sent 
to assist the sick on shore. Scarcely 100 men 
were able to march with the colours, and every one 
of these had suffered more or less from fever, their 
attenuated features bearing ample testimony to its 
baneful effects, They had lost from the period of 
their relieving us at Sukkur, until their arrival at 
Bombay, upwards of 700 souls. The greater part 
of their band had died, so that their march through 
the streets resembled a funeral procession, the dark 
plumes of their bonnets being in strange contrast with 
the grave-like hue of their faces, heir condition 
was sadly altered since I saw them reviewed twelve 
months before, when they were a superb body of 
men.” 

In concluding his account of his career as a 
wldier, the author gives suggestions founded 
m his own experience,—some of which have 
great practical value. We shall only notice 
one,—the necessity for exercising great discri- 
mination in the selection of non-commissioned 
fiers. Those who gain promotion by sub- 
serviency almost invariably exercise their power 
with tyranny ; and some recent disclosures go 
far to prove that a consciousness of unfitness is 
very often an incentive to despotism. 





Iter Lancastrense ; A Poem, Written in 1636. 
By the Rev. Richard James. Edited by the 
Rev. T. Corser. Printed for the Chetham 
Society, 

Turs is, on the whole, an amusing book; 

although the poem from which it takes its title 

occupies only thirteen pages out of almost two 
tundred. ‘The remainder consists of a long 
introductory memoir of the author and his 
wele, and a goodly array of seventy pages of 





illustrative notes. The ‘Iter Lancastrense’ is a 
versified narrative, by Richard James—at that 
time a Fellow of Corpus Christi College—of a 
visit paid by him to Robert Heywood of Hey- 
wood Hall; and also of his excursions to see 
the various “lions” in the vicinity. This piece 
—which until now has remained in the Bodleian 
Library—has little pretence to the title of Poem; 
being about as prosy a composition as could 
well be written. It is curious, however,—espe- 
tially for the side notes; in which St. Augus- 
tine, Vives, Minutius Felix, Eusebius, Torellius, 
and a good score besides, are summoned to cor- 
roborate the author’s opinions. His first ex- 
cursion from Heywood Hall is to Middleton ; 
where, through the courtesy of his entertainer, 
he is taken to see the Roman Way—and next 
the church of Middleton :— 

To finde out there summe glorye of our owne. 

At chardge of those good men, whoe went out far 

In suite of our braue Ashton to the warre, 

There stands & painted windowe, where 1 weene 

The showe of their departure may be scene: 

The Lord and Ladye first in skarlett; then 

One neere attending of ye chiefest men ; 

Their garments long, his short and bliew, behinde 

The chaplaine of ye warfare you may finde 

In robe of ye same colour, for to say 

Before an altar praiers of ye daye 

On bended knees; him followe neighbours bould, 

Whoe doe bent bowes on their left showlders hould, 

Their girdle sheaft with arrowes; as ye squire 

So are they all, courtmantells in attire 

Of biewe ; like Greeks in Trojan warre, their haire 

In curles long dangling makes ye semblance faire 

And sterne; each hath his name, and people tell 

That on ye same lands now their children dwell 

As yet so called. 

This curious window—painted in honour of 
those who followed Sir Richard Asheton to the 
battle of Flodden Field—is still in existence, 
though greatly dilapidated ; and two very in- 
teresting coloured engravings are given here. 
The author’s next journey is “to Ormeskirk 
and y* Meales,”’ where— 

Through y@ wasshie sholes 
We spye an owld man wading for ye soles 
And flukes and rayes, which the last morning tide 
lad stayd in nets, or did att anchor ride 
Vppon his hooks ; him we fetch vp, and then 
To our goodmorrowe, ** Welcomme gentlemen,” 
le sayd, and more, * you gentlemen at ease, 
Whoe money haue, and goe where ere you please, 
Are never quiett; wearye of ye daye, 
You now comme hether to drive time away : 
Must time be driven ? longest day with ys 
Shutts in to soone, as never tedious 
Vuto our businesse; making, mending nett, 
Preparing hooks and baits, wherewith to gett 
Cod, whiting, place, vppon ye sandie shelvs, 
Where with to feede ye markett and opr sclys.” 
Happie ould blade, whoe in his youth had binne 
Roving at sea when Essex Cales did winne, 
So now he liues. 

A long account of an excursion to St. Wini- 
fred’s Well, told in the same prosing rhyme 
follows; in which the violent “ No Popery” 
feelings of the author have full scope. His 
opinion on Witches, however, is very creditable 
to his judgment. Remarking the site of ‘ Mal- 
kin’s Toure,”’ where, in 1612, one of the most 
celebrated assemblies of witches was said to 
have taken place, he wisely urges— 

Yet I doe confesse, 
Needs must strainge phansies poore ould wiues possesse, 
Whoe in those desert mystie mooros doe liue 
HIlungrie and colde, and searce see priest to giue 
Them ghostlye counsell. 

“ But greater wonder” calls his attention— 
the remains of a submarine forest on the coast 
of Cheshire. Whereupon, he gives a rhyming 
dissertation on the deluge; and remarks that 
threescore miles from the sea, “ at ay 008 
was fownd a whale.” In the side notes, he par- 
ticularly directs the reader to what ‘ Torellius, 
Sarayna, Goropius, Palissi, and divers others 
have writt of this subject :’’-—and moreover tells 
us, how “Mr. Rowlt, allso of Pertenhall in 
Bedfordshire, hath y* rigg bone of a whale 
petrified found vnder y® arches of St. Neots 
bridge,”’—and which * he now vses for a salt- 
seller. See many like things,” he continues, 
“in ye cabbinets of Hubbart and Tradescant, 








y® later of whome hath binne my fellowe tra- 
veller.” ‘The author’s allusions to subjects of 
Natural History—to which he seems to have 
been very partial—are, indeed, the only in- 
teresting portions of this ‘Iter:’ which con- 
cludes with ‘greeting and faire observance,” 
addressed to his various friends,—including “all 
my Heywoods,” 

The memoir prefixed to this poem, though 
lengthy, affords some rather interesting traits 
of a scholar’s life in the earlier part of the 
seventeenth century. Richard James be- 
longed to a learned family. He was the 
nephew of Dr. Thomas James, the friend of 
Camden and Sir ‘Thomas Bodley, and keeper of 
the latter’s magnificent library at Oxford. 
Under the auspices of this learned divine and 
critic Richard commenced his college educa- 
tion. At its conclusion, he visited Russia and 
Greenland. On his return, he devoted himself 
with great diligence to learned studies; and was 
subsequently employed by Selden in assisting 
him in his examination of the Arundel Marbles, 
Soon after, he was introduced to Sir Robert 
Cotton ; whom he also assisted in arranging and 
classifying his noble library—and whom, after- 
wards, according to Sir Symond D’Ewes, he 
brought into trouble in consequence of the sur- 
reptitions publication of a manuscript entitled 
‘ Propositions for His Majesty's service to bridle 
the impertinence of Parliaments.”” He pub- 
lished several small works, chiefly sermons. 
From these extracts are given which prove that 
a jocular style of preaching was by no means 
confined to the Puritans. But Mr. James's 
chief work—on which he bestowed the labour of 
years, hoping, probably, that it would be one 
which ‘the world would not willingly let die’— 
was in Latin, and entitled ‘ Decanonizatio 
Thome Cantuariensis et suorum,’ It contains 
a vehement protest against the vices and cor- 
ruptions of the Monasteries. ‘This volume, 
which consists of more than seven hundred 
pages, however, still slumbers among the Wood 
MSS. 

Richard James died in middle age: and his 
close application to literature may be estimated 
by the fact that, in addition to a printed quarto 
volume of miscellaneous works, he left behind 
him forty-three volumes in manuscript—all 
written by his own hand. From the various 
specimens which are given in the present pub- 
lication, we certainly feel no wish to draw any 
of these works from their slumber. Yet, as a 
devoted and painstaking scholar Richard James 
deserves the niche assigned to him by Antony 
& Wood in his ‘ Athenze Oxoniensis.’ He was 
in habits of familiar correspondence with some 
of the first scholars of his age; and we cannot 
better close this short notice than by inserting 
the two following characteristic letters to his 
patron, Sir Robert Cotton,—now first printed 
from the Cottonian Library :— 

* Deere S* Rob. Cotton, 1 shall be glad to heare 
from you concerning my late desire & your owne 
kinde promise, for by our niew Masters wicked pride 
& practise, forct I am to seeke somme favour abroade, 
& at leasure to contrive my discontent into this Epi- 
gramme 

Det Deus auspiciis propriis ut vivere possim 
Morosophi imperiis ne erucier domini. 
Det rect enacta rationi lege parentem, 
Ne mihi sim imperiis savior ipse meis. 
Det mortem ut vitam nature munus habenti 
Claudat nox faciles blanda sopore dies. 
Quod si non adeo visu det fata volenti 
Ferre animo et ceelum suspicere ut patriam, 
and deere S", so soone as I may sett warme, & have 
satisfied myselfe in somme fewe other readings, thither 
I purpos a previall ascent by earnest contemplation 
of Astronomye till the swallowe returnes and brings 
a fitter season for travaill. Doctor Jolson whoe is 
the chief man with M* 4ilen desires his service may 
be commended unto S* Kenelme Digbye & doth pro- 
mise this daye to effect the legall conveyance of y® 
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books unto him, which the ould man promised to 
erforme the last night at his earnest entreatie. 

hen it is donne you shall have farther notice, & I 
doe assure my selfe of their serious intention in this 
parte. In owne of my journeys aboute the territorie, 
which to deceive time & keepe my selfe in breath I 
make often, in the high way beyond Hedington I 
have found lately an excellent petrified honnicombe, 
for which I dowbt not but John Tradescant will most 
willingly exchange any of his books or coynes. So 
wisshing health to all bothe from my selfe & my 
Lord Haughton & his brother whoe kindely fownd 
me out in their passadge to y€ North, I rest 

Your ever thanckful friend 

Octob® 25. Ricu: James. 

“Deere St Robert Cotton, I can make no worthy 
exchange of your booke. Wherefore I have again 
paid the Carrier & sent him backe. Pray lett good- 
man Gibbs call for him on Friday morninge & re- 
turne notice of y® safe deliverie. If you will have a 
faire mill shillinge, & one of the brasse peeces which 
were made for Queen Eliz. Irish warres I shall send 
them, besides M* Twine hath a peece of silver of 
Henr: y® sixt as it seemes, with 3 crownes on the 
reverse. My Cosin Llsing’s man was yesterday in 
town abought his Masters knighthood, aloute which 
heere is somme settinge of commissioners. Many 
things of antiquitie are mine in promise: if they 
comme, they shall soone be yours. I should gladly 
heare somme cheerfull niews of M* Selden & S'* Jhon 
Elyott & your selfe. Will the tide never turne? 
Then God send us heaven at our last end. All my 
friends with you I beare in thanckfull memorie & 
rest. Yours faithfully 

April 20. Ricu: James. 
“To my Noble friend S* Robert Cotton at his 

house by Westminster Hall give these.” 

The specimens which we have given are suf- 
ficient to attest the kind and degree of value 
that attaches to this new publication of the 
Chetham Society. 





Five Years’ Experience in Australia Felix, com- 
prising a Short Account of its Early Settle- 
ment and its Present Position, with many 
Particulars interesting to intending Emigrants. 


By G. H. Haydon. Hamilton & Co. 


We have lately been overrun with works on 
Australia ;—though comparatively few are on 
that interesting portion of it not unaptly deno- 
minated ‘ Australia Felix.’ ‘This may be justly 
regarded as one of the best of our colonial pos- 
sessions. Were those possessions not so nume- 
rous and vast in extent as to cause individual 
tracts to be overlooked, that under consideration 
—itself larger than England—must have re- 
ceived more attention. Of its capabilities, let 
us hear the opinion of its enterprising discoverer 
(not many years ago), Major Mitchell :— 
“Whilst passing over some of the back country 


of Australia Felix, Major M. says, ‘every day we | 


passed over land, which for natural fertility and 
beauty could scarcely be surpassed; over streams 
of unfailing abundance, and plains covered with the 
richest pasturage ; stately trees and majestic moun- 
tains adorned the ever-varying scenery of this region, 
the most austral of all Australia and the best.’ And 
again he says, ‘the splendid and extensive scene 
was different from anything I had ever before wit- 
nessed, either in New South Wales or elsewhere, — 
a land so inviting, and still without inhabitants. As 
I stood, the first intruder on the sublime solitudes 
of these verdant plains, as yet untouched by flocks 
and herds, I felt conscious of being the harbinger of 
mighty changes there, for our steps would soon be 
followed by the men and the animals for which it 
seemed to have been prepared.’ Again, ‘as we pro- 
ceeded, we found the country had all the appear- 
ance of a well-kept park, and the rich black earth 
produced grass in greater luxuriance than I had 
ever before seen in Australia.’ * We had at length,’ 
he proceeds, ‘discovered a country ready for the 
immediate reception of civilized man, and fit to 
become eventually one of the great nations of the 
earth. Unencumbered with too much wood, yet 
possessing enough for all purposes, with an exuberant 


soil, under a temperate climate, bounded by the 


sea-coast and mighty rivers, and watered abundantly 
by streams from lofty mountains, this highly interest- 
ing region lay before me with all its features, new 
and untouched as they fell from the hands of the 
Creator.’ Much of the country seen by Major Mit- 
chell, and mentioned with so much delight, is now 
occupied by the flocks and herds of the settlers. 
Stations have been formed where smiling plenty and 
a hearty welcome greets the way-worn traveller. 
The whole face of nature is undergoing a steady, 
but a sure change; and, judging from its progress 
and its natural advantages, there is little doubt but 
that the few enterprising Britons who first settled 
on its shores are really the germ from which, in the 
lapse of years, a wealthy and powerful people will 
arise.” 

The climate of Australia Felix is much 
superior to that of Sydney; the heat, though 
often intense, being less oppressive than in 
other parts. Nor do the colonists often suffer 
from those destructive droughts which in 





so many districts of New South Wales are 
fatal to the growth of produce. Yet, the miti- 
gation of this evil is one only of degree ;—heat 
even here being often sufficiently protracted 
| to turn the vegetation into tinder; and woe to 
| the settler if then a spark fall among it!— 
“These bush fires in the hot season are very 
numerous, large tracts of country are rendered for 
| the time bare and desolate, the whole land is as it 
| were in mourning; but the first rain soon dispels its 
| ravages, and in a few days its ashes nourish the 
| growth of another crop of grass and herbage to be in 
| the end attended by a similar result. The trees of 
the plains all suffer more or less from these visita- 
| tions, but in the mountains and ranges where the fire 
seldom penetrates the trees grow to a most amazing 
size. I have seen stringy bark trees and white gum 
| frequently from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
| feet in height. Notwithstanding the number and 
fierceness of these fires, I never heard during my 
residence in the country of a single well-authenticated 
| instance of any human being having suffered from 
them in life or limb. Far different is it with the 
crops and huts of the settlers, if proper precaution is 
not taken by ploughing up a few feet of land all 
around the huts and paddocks. This effectually 
prevents the ravages of the fire, but is often deferred 
| until too late. Unless some means are adopted 
| before the fire make its appearance, the probability 
| is, that ‘at one fell swoop’ the unfortunate settler 
will find himself without a home and with only a 
| few charred posts to remind him where once stood his 
perhaps flourishing station. His crops burned, his 
| cattle spread over the country, it is likely he will 
| discover the truth of the old adage, ‘misfortunes 
| seldom come singly.” Many have returned in disgust 


from their ‘adopted country’ from events of this | 
I ) 


colonial life. The flooding ofa river, a very common 
occurrence during the winter months, if the country 
around has not been properly examined, is often 
found as destructive to the hopes and crops of the 
settler as a bush fire when it reaches a station, when 
no preparations have been made to restrain its fury.” 


| description taking place on their first entry on 


To hunters in this part of Australia there is 
danger of another kind, from the despair of the 
kangaroos when driven to extremity. The large 
male of the species—called ‘‘the old man,” — 
stands six or seven feet high; and he wil 
“ show fight” in such a manner as to deter all 
but the most resolute from approaching him :— 

“Travelling one bright summer’s day along the 
banks of a creek in Gipp’s Land, which the scorching 
sun had left little more than a succession of water- 
holes, and pondering on the probable destinies of 
the country I was passing through, then a vast wilder- 
ness, my reveries were interrupted by loud cries for 
help mixed with cooeys and curses—I was the more 
surprised to find the sounds suddenly cease, but only 
for a short time, when the lungs of the individual 
appeared to have gathered, from fear or some other 
unaccountable stimulus, additional strength, and on 
making for the spot whence the sounds seemed to 
proceed, I was somewhat startled when I saw standing 
in the midst of a water-hole, a huge old man 








kangaroo —a dog was lying on the brink poe 
several places, and bleeding profusely—_my fint 
impulse was to fire my rifle at the kangaroo, but ed 
attention was diverted by seeing a human head withth 
face scratched and bloody, thrust up from among oa 
reeds which were growing around the margin of the 
water. The mystery of the shouting was now aan 
enough; it was evident that the man and the kangaroo 
had been having a fight in the water-hole, the human 
combatant having come off the worst. I was happy 
to find my new acquaintance did not require ‘| 
further than to assist him out of the mire into 
which he had foundered in endeay ouring to get out 
of the water. As soon as he was safely landed and 
I had examined his wounds, which looked worse than 
they really were, he begged me to oblige him with 
my rifle to settle the * old man,” by whom, he informed 
me, he had very nearly been drowned, when he had 
the good fortune to scramble in amongst the reeds: 
but as he was trembling very much I thought the 
safest plan would be to do this part of the business 
myself, but on casting my eyes in the direction of 
the enemy, who had scarcely moved from the time 
of my appearance, I was so struck with the poor 
animal’s helplessness that more merciful feelings took 
possession of me, and so giving a loud shout I had 
the satisfaction of seeing him emerge from the muddy 
bank and betake himself once more to hisnative wilds, 
| This mode of proceeding did not meet with the 
hunter’s approval, at which I was not much sur. 
| prised on account of the excited state he was in, 
| He informed me he had left his station in the mom. 
ing for the purpose of hunting kangaroos. He had 
soon discovered some, and his dogs ran one for some 
distance, but only his finest dog had returned to 
him. Proceeding with his sport, notwithstanding his 
diminished resources and having no fire-arms, he 
' lighted on the ‘old man,’ who had afforded him such 
recreation, and immediately sent after him the only 
remaining dog. The animal did not run far, but 
stopped near the water-hole, keeping his canine 
pursuer at bay. The keen huntsman had done his 
part too, in attempting to knock down their mutual 
antagonist, when it suddenly left the dog and attacked 
the man, and at one bound threw itself and its 
| human enemy into the water-hole together, when 
said the hunter, he employed himself in pushing my 
head under water every time I endeavoured to gasp 
| for air or to scramble out. The dog had, it appears, 
attacked him in the water-hole, but to little purpose, 
| being disabled by his wounds, and it was at this 
juncture that the hunter had succeeded in reaching 
the reeds; had the animal’s attention not been drawn 
away from the man to the dog, most probably the 
| result would have been fatal.” 


| Mr. Haydon thinks that there is some strange 
animal yet to be discovered by Europeans in 
| the wilds of Australia :— 
“A creature described by the natives as somethin: 
very similar to an ouran-outang, is supposed by 
many colonists to exist in the mountain ranges at the 
back of Westernport, but their ideas of it are mixed 
up with such a superstitious dread as to induce many 
to consider it only in the light of an imaginary 
being, created by their own fears, or by interested 
parties amongst themselves ; but the fact of some 
strange and peculiar tracks having been noticed in 
| the ranges, recorded in the Port Philip papers at 

the time they were discovered, and many other 

circumstances seem to indicate that there is some 

animal resident there which has not yet been seen by 
| a white man; and from the position of this tract 

of country being quite out of any road pursued 
| by European travellers, it is very possible such a 
| thing may exist. An account of this animal vas 

given me by Worrouge-tolon, a native of the Woe- 
| worong tribe, in nearly the following words:—'He 
| is as big as a man and shaped like him in every 
respect, and is covered with stiff bristly hair, except- 
ing about the face, which is like an old man's, full 
of wrinkles—he has long toes and fingers, and piles 
up stones to protect him from the wind or rain, and 
usually walks about with a stick, and climbs trees 
with great facility; the whole of his body is bard 
and sinewy, like wood tothe touch.’ Worrongy also 
told me, ‘that many years since, some of these 
creatures attacked a camp of natives in the mout- 
| tains and carried away some women and children, 


| 
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since which period they have a C ~~ dread . 
moving about there after sunset. e only person o} 
his tribe now alive who had killed one, he informed 

e, was Carbora, the great doctor, who had suc- 
ceeded in striking one in the eye with his tomahawk, 
on no other part of its body was he able to make 
the least impression.’ ; All this might be very pro- 
bable when it is considered that in the time before 
the white people came, their golboranarrook or stone 
tomahawk, was not by any means a sharp weapon. 
The body of the South American sloth is to the touch 
gs hard as wood, and I question much if a toma- 
hawk such as I have described would make any im- 
pression on its thick skin. On one occasion, when 

heasant shooting, about three days” journey in the 
mountains, in company with two natives and a white 
man, we constructed a bark hut, and had retired to 
repose, When shortly afterwards I was startled by a 
most peculiar cry, very different from any of the 
other noises which are heard from the wild animals 
inhabiting these ranges; I should have previously 
mentioned that the blacks, after the fatigues of the 
day, had very soon fallen asleep, but on the noise 
rousing them, they both started up, and seized their 
guns with the utmost horror depicted in their coun- 
tenances. Not a word escaped them, and the mys- 
terious sound still echoed amongst the hills. On my 
asking one in rather a loud voice what he was fright- 
ened at, he desired me not to speak loud, that the 
shouts which had aroused them proceeded from a 
bundvil-carno, or devil, which is the name they have 
given this thing. The noise shortly died away in the 
distance, and I once more endeavoured to sleep ; 
neither of my natives would lie down for the night, 
and as soon as day dawned, they insisted on leaving 
the scene of this strange occurrence, and on going to 
some distant part.’’ 

Respecting the natives, Mr. Haydon gives us 
sarcely any information. He records, how- 
ever, a superstition which is worth noticing, be- 
cause of its identity with one which we formerly 
recorded [ante, p. 63] as existing in Africa. 
Such points of resemblance in the creed of bar- 
barian tribes ought to be carefully preserved— 
indications of a common origin. There is 
good reason to suppose that Africa has contri- 
buted as largely as Asia to the population of 
Australia :— 

“The notions of these people concerning death are 
most peculiar ; they have no idea of a person dying 
inthe common course of nature, but attribute it to 
the machinations of some enemy, who by singing and 
going through many ridiculous ceremonies, such as 
tying up pieces of cord in knots, is the occasion of 
the disease under which they may be suffering. * * 
In one instance, on arriving at a camp of natives I 
vas informed a member of the tribe was very ill. I 
had no difficulty in discovering the poor fellow’s 
weelem or hut, by the old men who had congregated 
about it; on my approach only a few words were 
goken, The sick man was stretched out on his back, 
and appeared gasping for breath ; the hand of death 
pressed heavily upon him. I was concerned to find 
inhim an old friend, who had often accompanied me 
m shooting excursions. He looked up at me, on 
we of his wives saying something to him, and held 
wthis hand ; I took it inmy own, which he grasped 
vith all that peculiar energy consequent on being in 
feat pain; he could scarcely articulate, except in 
broken sentences, I asked him, Where was the seat 
d his sufferings? He told me in his loins, and said 
‘that some wild black fellow had put a hot clay brick 
side him, which was burning him and melting his 
ft’ Had this not been a most solemn occasion, I 
tuld not have avoided laughing in his face ; but I 
tdeavoured to comfort him by telling him he might 
‘et recover, although I had little hope, for from his 
‘scription I imagined he was suffering from inflam- 
tation of the kidneys. It was a warm evening, and 
¢was perfectly naked, presenting a most humiliating 

t; every muscle appeared stretched to its greatest 
‘asion, his eyes presently became fixed, and after a 
*rere struggle and a few deep sighs, the soul of one 

€ greatest warriors in the Woeworong tribe de- 
ted into the world of spirits.” 
_ +he emigrant intending to establish himself 
0 Australia Felix may derive useful information 


of the author’s style and manner; but he is well 
acquainted with his subject, and takes good 
common-sense views of the settler’s life. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Commentaries on the Principia of Sir Isaac Newton, 
§c. By the Author of ‘A New Theory of Gravita- 
tion,’ &c.— Two Systems of Astronomy : first, the New- 
tonian System—second, the System in accordance with 
the Holy Scriptures. By Isaac Frost—We beg 
leave to introduce these two works, by different 
authors, in company. The Commentator has a 
theory of his own; which we have several times 
mentioned, as his tracts have reached us. He now 
republishes this theory—and favours us with his idea 
of what Newton meant. Mr. Frost, too, gives us 
what he says he has learnt from “the astronomers.” 
We put a sentence from each in parallel columns,— 
and which has most misunderstood his guide it would 
puzzle a conjuror to tell. 

The Commentator. 

“For (by the scholium to 
proposition iv.— Principia,) 
the centrifugal and centripe- 
tal forces are equal to each 
other; and the revolution of 
the planet round the sun 
is the resultant of the com- 
position of these two equal 
forces."—By way of climax, 
the writer then actually 
draws equal centripetal and 
centrifugal forces at right an- 
gles to one another. 


Mr. Frost, 

** Astronomers say, this our 
earth receives no light from 
any of the stars, because of 
the vast distance they are 
fromthe earth; and that they 
are suns, whose rays termi- 
nate at about nineteen hun- 
dred millions of miles from 
our earth,—which is their 
nearest distance, so that the 
light of the stars can never 
reach us.”—Mr. Frost recom- 
mends any one to look and 
see whether the stars give 
light or not ;—which isa very 
good plan. 

Our unlearned readers may rest assured that what 
they can see in Mr. Frost they might see in the Com- 
mentator if they had read and understood Newton. 
But Mr. Frost has another string to his bow—namely, 
the ¢hird Testament, or that of the Holy Spirit, by 
John Reeve and Lodowick Muggleton ; from whom 
he seriously quotes several chapters in proof of his 
theory of its being six miles from heaven to hell, with 
earthand sea between. (We really must call evidence 
to our own characters—our readers know we never 
hoax them. The book is a beautifully printed quarto, 
with elegant plates. Twenty years ago, a man pub- 
lished a work (as beautiful a quarto, with as good 
plates) to show that Lucifer turned the matter of the 
three first spheres, which was moral before, into phy- 
sical matter—with a churn! There was some fun 
about this: because, under pretence of writing on the 
dipping needle, he got a list of subscribers to print, 
among whom were scores of naval captains and the 
Naval Club. But there is no fun about Mr. Frost 
—nor about the Commentator either. Neither the 
Muggletonian nor the Muddletonian has succeeded 
in raising any feeling ‘except one of sincere pity :— 
since if it be true that 

Un sot trouve toujours un plus sot qui l’'admire, 

what must the poor creatures be who look up to these 
guides? 

The Roman Traitor. By 11. W. Herbert, Esq.— 
Ben Jonson and Dr.Croly have both endeavoured to 
give a dramatic interest to the character of Catiline; 
but both have failed by adopting too implicitly the 
account given of his conspiracy in the party pamphlet 
which Sallust has dignified with the name of a his- 
tory. Mr. Herbert has followed Sallust still more 
closely than his predecessors; and added harsher 
charges to those which Sallust had urged. The 
result is a Catiline of such monstrous iniquity that 
no one could believe in the possibility of his existence. 
In delineating the other conspirators, the author 
shows an equal deficiency in the conception of what 
constitutes an individual existence. He gives us a 
poltroon, a glutton, and a bully,—but in no one of 
them can we recognize the personality of the man. 
The fiction round which he has aggregated his histo- 
rical lore, such as it is, has neither interest nor 
novelty,—and is not in its details consistent with it- 
self. 

London and its Vicinity; a Manual for Strangers 
visiting the Metropolis, §c.—This is a very useful 
little compendium, for the benefit of our country 
cousins who may wish to see as many “lions’’ as 
possible ina short time. The first part gives a short 
history of London, and directs the stranger to all 
that is worthy of being seen there :—the second points 





this volume, Little can be said in favour 


out the places most worthy of notice within a circle 


of fifty miles round, in eight excursions:—and the 
third is a guide to various watering-places on the 
southern and eastern coasts. The work is very 
creditably got up. 

The Art of Elocution. By G. Vandenhoff—A 
work which, in a less formal shape, had already run 
through two editions, and has now deservedly 
received enlargement. We can recommend it as 
containing rules, particularly as regards emphasis 
and inflection, which, duly applied, will make the 
orator ;—rules, moreover, of easy acquirement and 
application. |The author is the son of the actor ot 
the same name; and his book will bea useful manual 
for the professional performer. Nothing is better 
calculated to aid in the revival of the drama than the 
sedulous study and practice of elocution. 

Tales, by ChristopherVon Schmid: translated from 
the German.—Several of these tales, which are 
deservedly popular on the continent, have already 
appeared in an English dress ; having been divested 
by the translators of their Roman-Catholic character, 
which would have rendered them unacceptable to 
Protestant readers. The version before us is the 
production of two Irish priests, who, of course, have 
retained that feature. The Tales have much simple 
beauty ; but are too intensely theological for our taste. 
The present translators have strong sympathies with 
the venerable Canon; and have placed him before 
the English reader in the form in which he himselr 
would be best satisfied to appear. 

The English Spelling Book, with Easy and Pro- 
gressive Lessons. By C. W. Johnson, Esq.—This 
elementary book is very much on the plan of that 
ascribed to Dr. Mavor, and is liable to the same 
objection,—viz., that, though easy enough for some 
pages, it soon becomes too difficult as a first book. 
Thus, after the alphabet, words of two letters, words 
of three letters, &e., (all which are judiciously ar- 
ranged), we are plunged into words of two, three, four, 
five, six, and seven syllables,—with French and Latin 
phrases, and the Church Catechism, natural history, 
geography, and we know not what besides. Mr, 
Johnson has not studied the progressive develope- 
ment of the infantine faculties. If he had ever 
taught little children, he would know better than to 
introduce polysyllables, or even dissyllables, into an 
elementary work. 

A Treatise on Mental Arithmetic, in Theory and 
Practice. By the Rev. J. Stein.—An acceptable 
little volume to youths intended for duties which 
require peculiar promptitude and expertness in calcu- 
lation, Many are the occasions, in the business of 
life, when the pencil or the pen is out of the ques- 
tion,—when, if calculations are to be made at all, they 
must be made impromptu. Some of the rules, how- 
ever, are too elaborate: and will hardly be remem- 
bered by the tyro when he has to put them into 
practice, 

Scriptural Evidences of the Creation—An author 
professing to refute Geology from Scripture ought 
first to have taken some pains to make himself 
acquainted with Scripture. Dr. Buckland, in his 
Bridgewater Treatise, asserts that geological disco- 
veries are not inconsistent with the Mosaic record o. 
the Creation; and this author supposes that he has 
refuted that writer when he shows that they are 
inconsistent with the Septuagint version. If he had, 
like Buckland, studied the Hebrew text, he might 
have been entitled to a hearing. But when his sole 
authority is a translation notoriously incorrect and 
imperfect, his opinions are worthless. Ignorance 
and arrogance are so generally united, that it is 
nearly of course that this writer should be dog- 
matic. If, as he insinuates, the Septuagint is to be 
preferred to the Masoretic text why does he reject the 
Apocrypha? But it would be a waste of time to 
take further notice of a work in which the relative 
claims of the Scripture Record and of Science are 
discussed by one who is content to take his knowledge 
of both at second-hand. 

The following new editions have accumulated on 
our table since our last notice of this class of publica- 
tions :—Jlood’s Own, in a handsome volume, with a 
portrait of the author—Vols. 1. and 2. of Walpole’s 
Letters, to be completed in six volumes—Dr. Tho- 
mas Brown’s Lectures on Ethics, with a preface by 
Dr. Chalmers—Townshend’s Tour in Scotland—Vol. 
1. of the Oxford Graduate’s Modern Painters, a large 





and very handsome edition—The Glossary of Archi- 
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tecture (an abridgment)—Sir T. Jones’s Journals of 
Sieges in Spain—The Puritan’s Grave, by the late 
Mr. Scargill—Vol. 1. of Dr. Dick’s Christian Philo- 
sopher—Mac Farlane’s chapters on Civil and Military 
History, abridged from the ‘ Pictorial History of 
England, for the ‘Cabinet History of England’°— 
Michelet’s History of France (publishing in parts) 
for Chapman and Hall's ‘ Foreign Library’ and also for 
Whittaker’s ‘Popular Library’—Thierry’s Merovin- 
gian Era and Ilistoric Essays (one volume in double 
columns) forthe‘ Popular Library’—Lord Brougham’s 
two discourses Of the Objects, Pleasures, and Advan- 
tages of Science and Of the Objects, Pleasures, and 
Advantages of Political Knowledge (one volume); and 
The Backwoods of Canada for Knight's ‘ Monthly 
Volume’ —Mignet’s History of the French Revolution 
and Galt’s Life of Cardinal Wolsey for Bogue’s  Euro- 
pean Library’—Schiller’s Thirty Years’ War and 
Revolt of the Netherlands, translated by the Rev. A. 
J. W. Morrison for Bohn’s ‘Standard Library’*— 
Ingoldsby’s Cousin Nicholas for Bentley's ‘Standard 
Novels’\—and Tales of the O'Mara Family and The 
Count of Monte Christo for Simms and M‘Intyre’s 
* Parlour Novelist.’ 
List OP NEW BOOKS, 
All is Well: Letters and Journals of the late Lieut. H. B. S. St. John, 
with Preface by the Key. 1. St. John, fe. 8vo. 5s, 6d. cl. 
Archbold’s (J. F.) Justice of the Peace, 4th ed. 3 vols. 12mo, 31, 3s. 
Barnes’s (Dr. A.) Corinthians, Notes by Dr. Cumming, V I. 2s. Gd. 
Bridgman's (W. K.) Treatment of the Teeth, 18mo. 3s. cl. 
Byron Gallery (The), 36 plates, royal 8vo, 12s, cl. gilt. 
Calthorpe’s (G.) Sacred Poetry, crown 8vo. 7s. cl. 
Fedwards's (E.) Cases in the Prerogative Court, 12mo. 5s. bds. 
Francatelli's Modern Cookery, 2nd ed, 8vo. 15s, cl. 
Hali’s (Dr. M.) Observations and Suggestions in Medicine, $s. 6d. 
Hamilton's ( Mrs.) Housekeeping Book for Every Year, svo, ls. Gd. 
llowitt’s (W.) Book of the Seasons, 7th ed. fe. 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Laurel and Fiowers: Occasional Verses, by M. E. J. S. fe. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
Liebig’s (Baron) Animal Chemistry, edited by Gregory, 3rd edit, 
Part I. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl. 
Macness’s (Dr.) Moral Aspects of Medical Life, post Svo. 7s. 6¢. cl. 
Manteii’s (Dr. G.) Day’s Ramble in and about Lewes, fe. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Men of Capital, by Mrs. Gore, 3 vols. royal 12mo., 31s. 6d. bds. 
Neill’s (Capt.) Four Years’ Service in the I nd ed, Svo. 10s. 6d. 
Percy St. John’s White Stone Canoe; or, the B r Land, 3s. 6d. cl. 
Stan *s Coast Scenery, 40 plates, royal Svo, 12s, cl. gilt. 
‘Taylor’s (A. and J.) Hymns tor Infant Minds, 37th ed, 1smo. 1s. 6d. 
Turner's (R.) Fashion: Letter Writer, new ed. 1smo, 2s 
Wit and Humour, selected from tie English Poets, w 
Essay and Comments, by Leigh Hunt, post 8vo. 9s. bds, 
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THE POET OF THE AGE. 

Whence shall the Poets come to-day ?—from moun- 
tains where the morn 

In her bounding o’er their summits leaves the sun- 
wreath she has wora ?— 

From the valleys sleeping far below, that mirror in 
their dew 

The rose-tints which the climbing day wove all the 
ether through ?— 

From the heart of quiet hamlets ?—from the wild 
depth of the woods ?— 

From river shores all silent save for sounding of the 
floods? 

On the bright deep smile of Nature have they gazed 
their hewts away ?— 

Or mid her wilder mysteries mused, tolearn the songs 
they say? 


Oh! not in Nature’s eye to-day the Muse must seek 
her lore; 

Our bards mu-t walk in other ways than did the 
bards of yore :— 

Must learn in haunts of toil and care the mysteries of 


life, 

And fin: the ble-sedness of love where wrong «nd pain 
are rile. 

The forge, the loom, the engine huge—life’s rough 
and hard highway 

Must prompt the bard to thrill our souls in this all- 
to. ling day. 


The Poet brightens Nature's smiles with brighter of 
his own,— 

The lyre his throbbing heart attunes than hers hath 
deeper tone. 

Oh! joy amid the pause of toil to roam her hills 
stream-riven ! 

But then, he brings her richer light than she to him 
hath given. 

Her face looks fairer in the gleam his soul hath o'er 
it sent— 

For man’s heart hath a nobler life than unto hers 
is lent ; 

And more the listening world is moved by tones from 
hearts on fire 

Than by the highest hymns she breathes from out her 
Druid lyre. 


The Bards are Love’s !—all human chords sing round 
them, as they roam,— 

Anl be the Schoolmaster abroad, the Poet is at 
home: 





At home, where, mid toil’s rudest strain, the heart 
lifts up its mirth, 

And from the fireside charities spring those that 
flower the earth ;— 

Where thought, itself a Noble, gives to noble strivings 
birth, 

And the energies grow strong and loud to echo 
through the earth! 


Since law is but an erring guide for nations on their 


way, 

Well that an influence higher far o’er man holds 
mightier sway! 

He only is the bard whose Age can feel his song 
sublime— 

Who sings in tune To-day is heard far down the 
stream of time— 

What hymn translates the living heart commands 
the coming years— 

And lyres shall o’er the Future rule which dry the 
Present’s tears ! 

Leeds. 


E. H. 








EARTH. 
Earth is very fair! 
Earth’s love clingeth to me! 
Blessed angels! ye who share 
Heaven-loves pure and strong, oh, tear 
These close earthly ties asunder 
Ere their clasp undo me! 


To the valleys, in the glory 
Of their summer pomp arrayed— 
To the giant mountains hoary—- 
To the dewy woodland’s shade— 
To the calm broad rivers, flowing 
Through the pastures murmuringly— 
To each grace of earth’s bestowing, 
They have bound me lovingly :— 
Blessed angels, blessed angels, from this bondage set 
me free! 
Lo! I stand 
By the dim and misty margin 
Of an unknown strand, 
On the utmost verge of time ; 
Aud God’s great Eternity 
Seemeth ever fronting me 
With a solemn face sublime, 
And a solemn beckoning hand : 
But—ah, me! ah, woe is me !— 
I shrink backward tremblingly ; 
Shrink and cling to life’s fruition, 
From the terrors of that vision, 
the unfolding of the portals of the shadowy 
spirit-land. 


From 


Blessed angels! let the shining 
Of your beauty light the gloom: 
Aid me, from your heaven inclining, 
In this hour of strife and doom! 
Close me round from earth s beguiling— 
From her lingering tond embrace— 
From her sunny sky's soft smiling, 
And the pleading in her face ! 
Close me round, and with your singing 
Into silence awe the crowd 
Of familiar voices ringing 
Round me, very clear and loud,— 
From the meadow grasses springing, 
Dropping downward from the cloud. 
Close me round!— yet stronger groweth 
This undying love of mine,— 
Stronger as life's river floweth 
Nearer to its fount divine. 
Stronger — stronger through all weeping— 
Through all prayers poured ceaselessly— 
Through all spirit-toil unsleeping— 
Through all depths of agony: 
Angels!—God! above the angels !—from this bond- 
age set me free! 
T. WEstTWoop. 





FOLK-LORE. 


Wiltshire Rhyme on the Ash. 

A friend in Wiltshire reminds me of some lines 
regarding the ash. It was once the practice, and in 
some obscure places may be so now, to pluck the 
leaf in every case where the leaflets were of equal 
number, and to say— 

Even ash, I thee do pluck, 

Hoping thus to meet good luck ; 

If no luck I get from thee, 

I shall wish I'd left thee on the tree. 
My friend further remarks :—* This indicates tradi- 
tionary reverence for the ash among the trees of the 
forest.” Zhe Miseltoe is often found on the ash. 


P. P. 








[Ocr. 17 
—— tt 
The Ash a Cure for Ague. a 

Speaking one day to an old woman, a native 
Worcestershire, respecting your articles on *F My 
Lore,’ she furnished me with the following infallibl 
recipe for the cure of Ague :—“ Of course you nop 
what a maiden ash-tree is. Well, if you are troubled 
with the ague, you go to a grafter of trees and tell 
him your complaint; (every grafter notices the fint 
branch of a maiden ash). You must not give hi 
any money, or there willbe no cure. You go home 
and in your absence the grafter cuts the first branch,” 
Upon this I asked her * How long it was before the 
patient felt any relief?” “Relief!” said the old 
lady, “why he is cured that instant that the branch 
is cut from the tree.” 


In these various illustrations of the high degree of 
veneration with which the ash is still regarded,—and 
in the fact that the rountree, or rowan-tree, which 
was formerly considered so sure a protection against 
witchcraft is a species of ash—we see evident traces 
of that mythological system in which the ash, Yegdras- 
sil, the world-tree,—the greatest and holiest of trees 
—which embraces heaven, earth, and hell, and from 
whose boughs falls the bee-feeding dew—tigured s 
prominently. While on this subject, we may add, with 
reference to the practice of passing children through 
ash-trees, that we are assured, by a most intelligent 
correspondent, that a similar custom prevails in India, 
(with other trees, however) ;—where the father passes 
the child and the mother receives it. It is held by 
the Brahmins to represent a new birth. 


































































Fairies in Ireland, 
The smiths in Ireland never lock up their forges; 
everything left in the smithies being perfectly safe, 


| from the popular belief that they are protected by 


the fairies. These, indeed, are often heard working in 
the smithies at night. 

In Ireland, if any one finds a nail which has fallen 
out of a pig’s nose, it is instantly hung round a 
child’s neck, like a Gospel; it being believed that 
the fairies had laid it in the way for that purpose, 

These Trish fairies who are heard working at the 
forge at night are clearly allied to the Duergar 
of the Northern Mythology; who are always repre- 
sented in the * Edda’ as most skilful workers in brass 
and iron. See Snorro’s * Edda,’ 34, 48, 130, 354, 


Death-Bed Superstition in Devonshire. 

There is a curious superstition in Devonshire, that 
the departure of life is delayed whilst any lock is 
closed in the dwelling or any bolt shot. It isa 
practice, therefore, when a dying person is at the 
last extremity, to open every door in the house. 
This notion extends even to the supposition that a 
beam over the head of the dying man impedes the 
departure of the spirit. A clerical friend, who was 
most indefatigable in the discharge of his duties 
amongst the poor of his parish, related to me that, 
in a village near Collumpton, he witnessed the death 
of a person, when the last moments seemed delayed 
by some unseen cause; and the relatives, in conse- 
quence, moved the bed,—observing that over the 
place there was a beam concealed in the floor above. 
In consequence of such removal, as they said, the 
sick man “ went off like a lamb.” Viator. 

The superstition that the departure of life is de- 
layed while any door is locked or bolt drawn, i 
obviously connected with the belief, which formerly 
prevailed, that the soul flew out of the mouth of the 
dying in the likeness of a bird. Thus, Maerlant 
speaks of the sinking of a ship, when, from the sea 
shore, the souls of the drowning were seen flying up 
to heaven in the likeness of white doves:—and in the 
Romance legend of the martyr, St. Eulalia, it is said, 
her soul “ in figure de cvlomb volat a ciel.” 

Whatever may be the origin of the belief that a 
beam over the head of a dying man impedes his 
departure, it is certain that it exists in the Nether. 
lands;—where, we learn from Wolf, it is currently 
believed that, “if the bed of a dying man stands % 
that with a beam it forms a cross, he will have along 
and weary death.” 


Witney Feast. 
Among the subjects suggested by your of 
spondent, Ambrose Merton, as most fit to Wut 
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~~ +‘ Folk-Lore,’ is that of “the Feasts which 
tate celebrated in the more remote parts of 
are untry.” The neighbourhood of Witney, in 
Oe caire js remarkable for its Feasts. Every 
Oxi h has its annual festival: but I can only trace 
ar jin to the consecration of the church in each 
or? -* Witney, the feast is the first Sunday 
he 8th of September (the day of consecra- 
tion); and on that day all the members of each 
a assemble. On the following Wednesday, a 
ey aie is held in Wychwood Forest; at which 
a all the inhabitants of the town who can 
0 their daily occupations are present, but also 
sumerous strangers. bear M. A. B. 

As this is the first communication which we have 


parish. 
after t 


received relative to local feasts, we avail ourselves of 
ects 


the opportunity it affords, to request our correspon - 
ents on this subject to specify, in all such cases, in 
gidition to the matters suggested by Ambrose Mer- 
‘op, the day of consecration of the parish church,— 
ai the saint to whom it is dedicated, 


Trish Mushrooms. 


We have, in Ireland, a strange idea that mush- 
noms never grow after they have been seen. 
WwW 


. C. 
This opinion seems akin to one of the Flemish 
Folksbygeloof, recorded by Wolf; namely, “ that 
adders’ eggs and toad-stools become poisonous so 
gon as the sun shines on them.” 


Devonshire Cure for Warts. 

Take a piece of twine, tie in it as many knots as 
you have warts, touch each wart with a knot, and 
then throw the twine behind your back into some 
place where it may soon decay,—a pond, or a hole 
inthe earth. But tell no one what you have done. 
When the twine is decayed, your warts will disappear; 
vithout any pain or trouble—being, in fact, charmed 
away ! E.F. R.P. 

Diseases and remedies are sometimes buried in 
the earth. Grimm mentions the elder as being thus 
employed for the cure of feverand toothache. The sick 
person sticks a twig of elder in the ground, without 
speaking a word ; and the disease remains attached 
tothe elder,—at least until some one passes over the 
place, to whom it is then transferred. The various 
charms for warts still commonly practised in this coun- 
try we believe to be very numerous. 


Names of Money. 

Inan old work of arithmetic of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the names given to three-halfpence, threepence, 
fourpenee, and sixpence, are Dick Dandiprat, Tom 
Trip-and-go, Goodman Groat, and Tester. The third 
and fourth names have lasted,—in knowledge, at 
lest; the first is confirmed by works of the 
previous century; the second I have only met 
vith in this one instance. B. E. N. 


Old Words and Popular Phrases form proper sub- 
jects for Folk-Lore communications; but, to give 
them their full value, they should be accompanied 
bya direct reference to the source whence they are 
derived. In the present case, for instance, we should 
like our Correspondent to furnish us with the full 
title of the work from which he quotes—and the 
page inwhich the passage in question occurs. 





THE NEW PLANET. 
Cambridge Observatory, Oct. 15. 

Tuk allusion made by Sir John Herschel, in his 
letter contained in the Atheneum of October 3rd, to 
the theoretical researches of Mr. Adams, respecting 
the newly-discovered planet, has induced me to re- 
questthat you would make the following communica- 
tion public. It is right that I should first say that I 
lave Mr, Adams's permission to make the statements 
thatfollow, so faras they relate to his labours. I do not 
propose to enter into a detail of the steps by which 
Mr. Adams was led, by his spontaneous and indepen- 
dent researches, to the conclusion that a planet must 
ttlst More distant than Uranus. The matter is of 
‘0 great historical moment not to receive a more 
formal record than it would be proper to give it here. 
My immediate object is to show, while the attention 
of the scientific public is more particularly directed 
tothe subject, that, with respect to this remarkable 





discovery, English astronomers may lay claim to some 
merit. 

Mr. Adams formed the resolution of trying, by 
calculation, to account for the anomalies in the mo- 
tion of Uranus on the hypothesis of a more distant 
planet, when he was an undergraduate in this Uni- 
versity, and when his exertions for the academical 
distinction, which he obtained in January 1843, left 
him no time for pursuing the research. In the 
course of that year, he arrived at an approximation to 
the position of the supposed planet ; which, however, 
he did not consider to be worthy of confidence, on 
account of his not having employed a sufficient 
number of observations of Uranus. Accordingly, he 
requested my intervention to obtain for him the 
early Greenwich observations, then in course of 
reduction ;—-which the Astronomer-Royal imme- 
diately supplied, in the kindest possible manner. 
This was in February, 1844. In September, 1845, 
Mr. Adams communicated to me values which 
he had obtained for the heliocentric longitude, excen- 
tricity of orbit, longitude of perihelion, and mass, 
of an assumed exterior planet, —deduced entirely 
from unaccounted-fur perturbations of Uranus. The 
same results, somewhat corrected, he communicated, 
in October, to the Astronomer-Royal. M. Le 
Verrier, in an investigation which was published in 
June of 1846, assigned very nearly the same helio- 
centric longitude for the probable position of the 
planet as Mr. Adams had arrived at, but gave no 
results respecting its mass and the form of its orbit. 
The coincidence as to position from two entirely in- 
dependent investigationsnaturally inspired confidence; 
and the Astronomer-Royal shortly after suggested the 
employing of the Northumberland telescope of this 
Observatory in a systematic search after the hy pothe- 
tical planet ; recommending, at the same time, a de- 
finite plan of operations. I undertook to make the 
search,—and commenced observing on July 29. The 
observations were directed, in the first instance, to the 
part of the heavens which theory had pointed out as 
the most probable place of the planet; in selecting 
which I was guided by a paper drawn up for me by 
Mr. Adams. Not having hour xxt. of the Berlin 
star-maps—of the publication of which I was 
not aware—I had to proceed on the principle of 
comparison of observations made at intervals. On 
July 30, I went over a zone 9 broad, in such a manner 
as to include all stars to the eleventh magnitude. 
On August 4, I took a broader zone,—and recorded a 
place of the planet. My next observations were on 
August 12; when I met with a star of the eighth 
magnitude in the zone which I had gone over on 
July 30,—and which did not then contain this star. 
Of course, this was the planet ;—the place of which 
was, thus, recorded a second time in four days of ob- 
serving. A comparison of the observations of July 
30 and August 12 would, according to the principle 
of search which I employed, have shown me the 
planet. I did not make the comparison till after the 
detection of it at Berlin—partly because I had an 
impression that a much more extensive search was 
required to give any probability of discovery—and 
partly from the press of other occupation. The 
planet, however, was secured, and two positions of it 
recorded six wecks earlier here than in any other 
observatory,—and in a systematic search expressly 
undertaken for that purpose. I give now the posi- 
tions of the planet on August 4 and August 12, 

Greenwich mean time. 


Aug. 4, 13h, 36m. 25s. .. { R.A. 2th. 58m. 14°70s. 


N.P.D, 102° 57! 32-2” 
Aug. 12, 13h. 3m, 26s. .. {XPD > 2 - — 

From these places compared with recent observa- 

tions Mr. Adams has obtained the following results: — 
Distance of the planet fromthe sun.... 30°05 
Inclination of the orbit .........-..+. 19 45/ 
Longitude of the descending node .... 309° 43/ 
Heliocentric longitude, Aug. 4. 326° 39 
The present distance from the sun is, therefore, thirty 
times the earth’s mean distance ;—which is some- 
what less than the theory had indicated. The other 
elements of the orbit cannot be approximated to till 
the observations shall have been continued for a 
longer period. 

The part taken by Mr. Adams in the theoretical 
search after this planet will, perhaps, be considered 
to justify the suggesting of a name. With his con- 
sent, I mention Oceanus as one which may possibly 
receive the votes of astronomers.—I have authority 





to state that Mr. Adams's investigations will, in a 
short time, be published in detail, 
J. CHarus, 





LORD HOLLAND'S EDITION OF WALPOLE’S 
‘GEORGE THE SECOND.’ 

Tue letter which Col. Fox addressed ten days ago 
to two of the morning papers, complaining of our 
strictures on his noble father’s edition of Horace 
Walpole’s ‘Memoirs of George the Second,’ has 
appeared in the Times so lately as Wednesday last; 
when it was a week old in the columns of the 
Chronicle—had been answered by ourselves in our 
publication of last week—and when we were in pos- 
session of a further communication from Col. Fox 
referring to that answer. There is something a little 
perplexing in this confusion of dates—this re-appear- 
ing of the first act after the second had been played 
out, and when we were engaged with the third. The 
letter in the Times is a polemical anachronism. The 
position taken up to await us, is one which we have 
already turned. We cannot retrace our ground for 
the purpose of picking up stragglers:—but have 
only to refer such of our readers as may have found 
the letter in the Times, having previously overlooked 
the subject, to our remarks on it in our last number 
[p. 1043.]—Meantime, we gladly give insertion to 
the following letter which we have received from 
Col. Fox. The reader will observe that this note, 
which closes the discussion, bears date two days earlier 
than the publication in the Times of the letter which 
opened it ; and indicates something between the two, 
which that manner of publication quietly ignores. 

Addison Road, Oct. 12. 

“On my return just now from France, I see your 
remarks upon the letter I wrote relative to the 
review of Horace Walpole’s Memoirs inthe Atheneum. 
I have only one observation to make,—which is that 
I did not intend the word scurrilous to apply to the 
writer of that review. However unjustifiable and, 
in my opinion, calumnious his assertions regarding 
my father were, I do not consider them to be scur- 
rilous. I meant that term to apply to the extracts 
from the Memoirs which he put in his review,—and 
which no one, I think, can deny as being scurrilous, 
The wording of my sentence may allow of the inter- 
pretation you put upon it; but I again assure you 
that I did not intend it to apply to the review,—and 
I regret that I did not see this in time to make my 
meaning clear, I hope you will insert this my 
denial. “C.R. Fox.” 





SCHONBEIN’S GUN COTTON. 

WE had the opportunity of witnessing, a few days 
ago, a series of highly interesting experiments made 
with the above cotton,—principally in order to test 
its relative force and efficiency as compared with 
gunpowder. These were carried on in the grounds 
of Mr. Barron, at Stanmore; under the immediate 
superintendence of Professor Schénbein himself. In 
our present ignorance of the constituents of the gun- 
cotton, it would be rash to speculate on its ultimate 
use in a commercial point of view,—since that must 
depend on its cost as compared with that of gun- 
powder: but there is no doubt of its being an extra- 
ordinary motive agent,—possessing far greater force 
than an equal weight of gunpowder. Previously to 
trying its powers with fire-arms, the Professor made 
several experiments to show its explosive properties 
and perfect combustion. He placed some gun-cotton 
upon a heap of the strongest and most easily ignited 
sporting gunpowder, The cotton was then fired by 
heated platinum wire; and, although there were 
innumerable points of contact between the cotton 
and the powder, the former exploded so instanta- 
neously as to leave the gunpowder unexploded. The 
gun-cotton explodes at about 400° of Fahrenheit ; 
with a vividness of flame which is perfectly dazzling 
—leaving scarcely any residue behind. It has been 
stated that no smoke is emitted : —this is erroneous, 
A slight smoke, or rather vapour, is thrown off; but 
it so soon disappears as to occasion no inconvenience. 
After repeated explosions of the cotton, the room in 
which the experiments were conducted was perfectly 
clear. 

It is difficult to over-estimate the advantages 
attendant upon the use of the gun-cotton in mines ; 
since, the smoke proceeding from the coarse gun- 
powder used for blasting purposes occasions so much 
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annoyance and injury to the health of the miners. 
The experiments in blasting tried in the Cornwall 
mines a short ‘‘me ago, were most satisfactory and 
conclusive in favour of the gun-cotton. — Another of 
its strange qualities consists in its not being deterio- 
rated by damp or wet. Some gun-cotton which had 
been steeped in water for sixty hours, and dried by 
exposure to the air, exploded with the same facility, 
and as inst °"’ jeously, as cotton which had not been 
wetted. Professor Schénbein stated that immersion 
in water for two months has not impaired its explosive 
qualities in the slightest degree. 

The experiments with fowling-pieces and rifles 
were highly interesting and satisfactory. A gun 
charged with thirty grains of prepared cotton pro- 
pelled an equal charge of shot with greater force and 
precision, at a distance of forty yards, than was done 
by the same gun loaded with a hundred and twenty 
grains of gunpowder.—A rifle charged with fifty-four 
and a half grains of gunpowder sent a ball through 
seven boards half an inch in thickness, at a distance 
of forty yards: the same rifle charged with forty 
grains of gun-cotton propelled the ball into the 
eighth board.—Another rifle, which had been used 
for elephant shooting, and consequently carried a 
much larger ball, charged with forty grains of gun- 
cotton, propelled the ball through eight boards, at a 
distance of ninety yards. In no case was the dis- 
charge accompanied by a greater recoil than usual ; 
and the reports were not louder than those accom- 
panying the discharge of guns and rifles loaded with 
gunpowder. We understand that a hundred weight 
of the gun-cotton is on its way from Basle to Wool- 
wich; having been ordered by Government with the 
view of testing its applicability to heavy ordnance. 
Professor Schénbein states that the manufacture of 
the gun-cotton is unattended by risk ; and that it 
can be effected in the small space of eight hours, and 
at a less cost than gunpowder. If these statements 
shall turn out to be correct, the adoption of the 
gun-cotton will follow as a matter of course. 





= 


ASTRONOMICAL POLICE REPORT. 

An ill-looking kind of body, who declined to give 
any name, was brought before the Academy of 
Sciences, charged with having assaulted a gentleman 
of the name of Uranus in the public highway. The 
prosecutor was a youngish looking person, wrapped 
up in two or three great coats ; and looked chillier 
than anything imaginable, except the prisoner,— 
whose teeth absolutely shook, all the time. 

Policeman Le Verrier stated that he saw the pro- 
secutor walking along the pavement,—and sometimes 
turning sideways, and sometimes running up to the 
railings and jerking about in a strange way. Cal- 
culated that somebody must be pulling his coat, or 
otherwise assaulting him. It was so dark that he 
could not see; but thought, if he watched the direc- 
tion in which the next odd move was made, he might 
find out something. When the time came, he set 
Briinnow, a constable in another division of the 
same force, to watch where he told him; and Briin- 
now caught the prisoner lurking about in the very 
spot,—trying to look as if he was minding his own 
business. Had suspected for a long time that some- 
body was lurking about in the neighbourhood. 
Briinnow was then called, and deposed to his catch- 
ing the prisoner as described. 

M. Arago.—Was the prosecutor sober ? 

Le Verrier.—Lord, yes, your worship; no man 
who had a drop in him ever looks so cold as he did. 

M. Arago.—Did you see the assault ? 

Le Verrier.—I can’t say I did; but I told Briin- 
now exactly how he’d be crouched down,—just as he 
was. 

M. Arago (to Briinnow).—Did you see the assault ? 

Briinnow.—No, your worship; but I caught the 
prisoner. 

M. Arago.—How do you know there was any 
assault at all ? 

Le Verrier.—I reckoned it couldn't be otherwise, 


when I saw the prosecutor making those odd turns 
on the pavement. 

M. Arago.—Y ou reckon and you calculate! Why, 
you'll tell me, next, that you policemen may sit at 
home and find out all that’s going on in the streets 


by arithmetic. Did you ever bring a case of this 
kind before me till now ? 


Le Verrier.—Why, you see, your worship, the 
police are growing cleverer and cleverer every day. 
We can't help it :—it grows upon us. 

M. Arago.— You're getting too clever for me. 
What does the prosecutor know about the matter ? 

The prosecutor said, all he knew was that he was 
pulled behind by somebody several times. On being 
further examined, he said that he had seen the prisoner 
often, but did not know his name, nor how he got 
his living; but had understood he was called Nep- 
tune. He himself had paid rates and taxes a good 
many years now. Had a family of six,—two of 
whom got their own living. 


that it was a quarrel. 
cutor—and the prosecutor had pushed him. 
had known each other a long time, and were always 
quarrelling ;—he did not know why. It was their 
nature, he supposed. He further said, that the pro- 


went about under different names. Sometimes he 


regularity in the neighbourhood. 
sometimes not to be seen for a long time at once. 

The prosecutor, on being asked, admitted, after a 
little hesitation, that he had pushed and pulled the 
prisoner too. In the altercation which followed, it 
was found very difficult to make out which began : 
—and the worthy magistrate seemed to think they 
must have begun together. 

M. Arago.—Prisoner, have you any family ? 

The prisoner declined answering that question at 
present. He said he thought the police might as well 
reckon it out whether he had or not. 

M. Arago said he didn’t much differ from that 
opinion.—He then addressed both prosecutor and 
prisoner; and told them that if they couldn’t settle 
their differences without quarrelling in the streets, 
he should certainly commit them both next time. 
In the meantime, he called upon both to enter into 
their own recognizances; and directed the police 
to have an eye upon both,—observing that the pri- 
soner would be likely to want it a long time, and 
the prosecutor would be not a hair the worse for it. 





RECENT MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCTATION. 
Carclers, Cornwall, Oct. 11. 

Referring to a paragraph in your Journal of the 
3rd October [p. 1026], which purports to give the 
substance of some observations of mine made before 
the Geological Section of the British Association at 
Southampton in relation to M. Burmeister, permit 
me to explain what I then endeavoured to express:— 
that your readers may comprehend the points at 
issue between the German naturalist and myself. 
M. Burmeister, of Halle, in Prussia, has written a 
work on Trilobites, which the Ray Society is trans- 
lating into English. In that work, which contains 
much good matter, the author is, it appears to me, 
in error on two points touching my own re- 
searches. In the first place, he suppresses the genus 
Bumastus, which I named and described in the 
“Silurian System,” and merges it in the well-known 
Scandinavian genus IJ/lenus. Secondly, he argues 
that, asthe latteralways occurs in Lower Silurian strata, 
so it is to be inferred that my British sections which 
show that the Bumastus or Barr tribolite lies in the 
Upper Silurian rocks of Staffordshire are erroneous. 
In proper time and place I hope to satisfy my contem- 
poraries, that M. Burmeister has erred in suppressing 
the name Bumastus, and uniting a crustacean like it, 
whose “ pygidium™ is invariably round and void of 
trilobation, with the J//enus,—all the species of which 
(and I have examined thousands of individuals) have 
trilobed tails. Whatever may be the ultimate generic 
distinctions adopted by authors in this extinct family 
of crustaceans, I am confident of being able to satisfy 
every geologist that the Bumastus of the Upper Silu- 
rian rocks is a distinct form—at least a sub-genus— 
which never can be confounded with the Illenus of 
the Lower Silurian group. At Southampton, however, 
when commenting on the memoir of Mr. Buckman 
upon the structure and contents of the Hay Head or 
Barr limestone, I merely wished to call attention to 
the fact that this author, who had recently searched 
and examined the localities, completely confirmed 
my original views. The result of Mr. Buckman’s 





researches, as communicated at Southampton, was 





The prisoner, being called on for his defence, said | 
He had pushed the prose- | 
They | 


secutor had given a false account of himself;—that he | 


was called Uranus, sometimes Herschel, and some- | 
times Georgium Sidus and he had no character for | 
Indeed, he was 


that, not only were my sections co 
all the organic remains which a 
Bumastus at the Hay Head and Barr 
Upper Silurian types, that occur in 
British tracts described by myself 
largely and clearly developed at 
entirely demolishing, by clear paleontological 

geological evidence, the hypothesis formed ne 
Burmeister, in the heart of Germany, concerning 4 
country and its fossils in which I had laboured sever i 
years. Roperick I, Muncanen. 
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Edgeworthstown Oct. 12 
In your number of the 10th inst, [ perceive the 


your reporter has, in giving my remarks on the 
Museum at Somerset House (p. 1053), made an im. 
portant omission. I expressly restricted my censure ta 
the models of the period antecedent to the operations ¢ 
the present surveyor of the Navy. His vessels pa! 
those designed to compete with him, are of a very 
different character from those to which I alluded 
But however successful they may be, still they can 
only be regarded as experimental constructions 
depending on the tact and practice of their designers 
rather than on definite principles. i 

T. R. Rosinsoy, 
On reading, in Mr. Birt’s report on « Atmosphere 
Waves,’ presented at the Meeting of the British 
Association [see Atheneum of Sept. 26], the account 
of the great November wave, it has struck me asa 
curious coincidence that the period of the maximum 
of the wave—viz., from the 12th to the 17th of 
November—is precisely that given by American 
travellers for the occurrence of that most remarkable 
meteorological phenomenon, the Indian summer ; 
when, after having already had a foretaste of therigours 
of the approaching winter,a sudden change of tempera- 
ture takes place, a delicious warmth is felt, the sky is 
without a cloud, not a breath of air is stirring, and 
the whole atmosphere is filled with a glowing trans. 
parent haze,—which state of weather lasts about 
three days. It will be curious to observe whether a 
similar change may not be perceptible in this country, 
although in a lower degree, during the passage of the 
great atmospheric wave in November. 

W. E. Maxweut, 





AURORAL ARCH. 

Esk, near Durham, Oct. 8. 

From the observations of your correspondents, M, 
at Comrie in Perthshire, and N.R. in the Isle of 
Wight, it appears that the Aurora Borealis which was 
very conspicuous here on the evening of Sept. 21 
was, on the same night, visible over the principal 
part of Great Britain. The very definite Auroral 
Arch, however, which I observed here, soon after 
eight in the evening, does not appear to have been 
noticed elsewhere ;—at least not with sufficient 
accuracy to enable any calculation to be made ef 
the probable height of the phenomenon. Ina pre- 
vious communication to you respecting an Auroral 
Arch which I observed at Durham, March 22, 1841, 
I was more fortunate. That arch was accurately 
observed also, at York, by Mr. Philips, and at Bel- 
fast, by Prof. Stevelly; and the height deduced from 
each compared with the observation at Durham was 
very nearly the same—about 157 miles. Your 
readers will find the comparison of those observations 
in the Atheneum of May 1, 1841. I would take 
this opportunity of correcting an error in my letter 
of Sept. 22;—not, indeed, materially affecting the 
subject of that letter, but likely to mislead if any 
reference should ever be made to it respecting the 
magnetic dip and deviation from the meridian. The 
value of those quantities is considerably different 
from those which I assumed in the absence of notes 
on the subject. A mean of eight observations of the 
dip made with two different needles, six inches long, 
well balanced, and fitted with a circle accurately 
divided, gives the present dip 71° 55’, I have not 
the means of determining so accurately the magnetic 
deviation. In August 1842, I found it at Durham 
to be approximately 25° 30’ west ; and, allowing an 
annual diminution of 5’, it is now probably about 

25° 10/. TemPLe CHEVALLIER. 
Norwich, Oct. 8 
In the Atheneum, No. 987, there is a description 
of an Auroral Arc that was seen near Durham 0 
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evening of Monday, Sept. 21st, from eleven 
© tes past eight to sixteen minutes past eight P.M. 
= z here on the same evening; and beg to 
oS ae the following particulars of it, from a 
7 srandum made at the time. 
a are was purely white, steady, of a cloud- 
Ak. : earance, and uniform throughout in illumi- 
i On preadth,—extending to the horizon at 
_ tremity. It passed over Arcturus, between 
a 8B Ursa Major, and between Capella and 
porta It extended from about 90° W. to 
“ B,; the altitude of the centre of the upper edge 
gs about 35° from the northern horizon, and the 
breadth of the are about 6°. These angles were 
fyund by reference afterwards to the position of the 
above stars. 


The arc was perfect when T first saw it—about | 


ten minutes past eight p.m.; and it might have been 
risible previously,—as I came suddenly into view of 
+» Jt continued perfect for about five seconds ; 


and the centre portion then faded gradually away. | 


The extremities remained visible some time after the 
entre had entirely vanished ; and then faded gra- 
jually—the eastern end first. Each end became 
ditinctly visible again for a few seconds, after nearly 


dsappearing—the eastern end reviving first; and | 
thewhole disappeared in about five minutes from the | 


fist sight of the are—at fifteen minutes past eight P.M. 
(London time). ‘ . ; 
"The space below the are was illuminated with a 
gmilar white diffused light ; which was brightest in 
the centre at the horizon—and nearly as bright 
there as the arc itself. The light was uniformly 
diminished towards the arc; leaving a margin of 
clear dark sky next the are. It was steady, with- 
out any appearance of streamers; and disappeared 
before the extremities of the are. It was a clear 
sarlight night,—still, cloudless, and frosty. The stars 
yere visible through all parts of the auroral light. 
The centre of the arc, from the above approxi- 
mate position, was about? 25° W.,—corresponding 
yay closely with the magnetic meridian, This are 
agreed with the one seen near Durham in time, 
appearance, and the direction of the centre ;—but 
the altitude was very different. The latter are was 
about 25° southwards of the zenith at the centre; 
the former was 55° northwards of the zenith— 
being a difference of 80° in altitude. 
W. P. Marsuatr, 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Genoa, Sept. 28. 

Iy my last, I gave you some account of the open- 
ing of the Scientific Congress. Its labours and 
gories are now drawing to a close; and we, the 
members,—who have been fé/ed for the last fifteen 
days with all the generous warmth of Genoese hos- 
jitality, and been, for the time, nominal masters 
of the palaces and institutions of this noble city 
—ae beginning to hang our heads and feel rather 
humbled at the thought of being again merged in the 
cowd, In writing to you again from hence, I wish 
to give a general idea of what has been said and 
done:—but, in looking back upon the last fortnight, 
Jam surprised to find how much matter of interest 
there is to which I had been in some respects insen- 
able, as day hy day passed away. 

First, let me remark that the numbers have not 
been $0 great at this meeting as they were at Naples. 
The explanation of this may be, that it was easier 
forthe North of Italy to go to the South, than for 
the South to come to the North—so great a differ- 
ence isthere in the wealth, energy, and mental deve- 


‘opement of these two districts. Of royal names which | 
have shown any marked interest in the Congress, | 


thete are none to be mentioned. It was hoped, and 
tipected, that the King would be here,—at least 


yesterday, for the laying the first stone of the monu- 
The King did not come,—but | 


ment to Columbus. 
he stone was laid. His cousin, Prince Carignano, 
amd the Queen of Holland and her son, are here ; 
~but, as these are mere amateurs in science, I pass 
the mention of some really effective members. 
We have amongst us the Prince of Canino, of 
course—Orioli, and Czesare Canti. Manzoni was 
‘pected on Saturday, but I know not if he be 
‘ume; and many other eminent Italians are here, 

names it would be tedious to enumerate, 


The great proportion of the members, with the ex- 
ception of Genoese, consists of Lombardi: and a 
fine spirited race they are—vigorous in intellect, and 
thoroughly awake; whether in spite, or as a conse- 
quence, of the Austrian Government, I will not say. 
Of Romans and Neapolitans we have but few, not- 
| withstanding the Pope’s encouragement. Of French 
| there is a fair sprinkling. The Congress at Mar- 
| seilles concluded its sittings just as that of Genoa 
was commencing,—so that many were not unwilling 
to prolong their “ outing,” and extend their excur- 
sion hither. Of English there are not more than 
four or five; and we have been wandering about, 
without any human being to speak to, through the 
Sections, the salons, the Salles-a-manger, the Strada 
Balbi, and all the other promenades,—coming in 
contact constantly, yet repelled from each other by 
some principle peculiar to the British constitution. 
Each one seems to regard the other with a kind of 
suspicion,—as if the appearance of a countryman 
were an advertisement to beware of man-traps. No 
Englishman has read any paper here this year. At 
Naples, on the contrary, Prof. Owen distinguished 
himself and well maintained the honour of his 
| country.—I must not omit to mention that of Ger- 
mans, also, we have had some, but very few. 

Of the character and probable results of the pro- 
ceedings of this Congress I can speak only in the 
most satisfactory terms. I allude not merely to 
| those silent, imperceptible effects which may here- 
atter, as I hope, be traced in the social union and 
strength of the different members of this beautiful 
country, but to those which lie more near the surface 
—such as must follow from an inspection of the 
different institutions of Italy, for the physical and 
moral good of the people. I may mention that 
the Government of Modena, through the medium 
of the Congress, has offered 2,500 francs as a first 
prize, and 1,500 as a second, for the best method 
of treating the rivers Panaro and Secchia, so as to 
preserve the lands in the territory of Estense— 
as also for some mode of providing water for the 
irrigation of the provinces of Reggio and Modena 
during the summer. Another highly interesting 
subject of discussion has been that on the sub- 
ject of the railways of Italy,—introduced by 
Cesare Canti; and in which Prince Canino, Cav. 
Mancini, and Prof. Orioli took part. The questions 
brought forward were, whether it would be neces- 
sary to have one or two lines traversing Italy, and 
which will be the best line for connecting Italy with 
Transalpine Europe and with the Levant. The 
preponderance of opinion was in favour of two lines; 
and Brundusium seemed to be the port considered 
best for connecting Italy with the Levant. From 
these two main lines it was proposed to have branch 
lines on either side. As the Italian Governments 
have now all pronounced in favour of railways, this 
simultaneous expression of feeling on the part of the 
Scienziati will be likely, I think, to hasten the 
accomplishment of an object so desirable—so neces- 
sary, even, to the very existence of Italy. 

I was much interested in a discussion that took 
place regarding the establishment of institutions 
which the French call Creches. It appears, from a 
work recently published, that, in Lombardy espe- 
cially, the number of foundlings is greatly on the 
increase,—and that, too, amongst legitimate children. 
Such a fact, showing at once the great poverty and 
depraved feeling of a certain class, has awakened 
much attention; and already, at Milan, a Creche, 
or institution for aiding mothers in the nourishment 
of their infants, has been founded. ‘The principle is 
admitted and acted on in a modified form, too, by the 
Governments of Tuscany and Parma. Some fears 
were expressed by Cay. Sacchi whether such insti- 
| tutions might not weaken, instead of increasing, the 
| strength of maternal feeling. In his opinion, the 
mother’s arms were the infant’s best cradle. It was 
agreed, however, that the necessity for such institu- 
tions was most stringent ; and a hope was expressed 
that, with proper caution, they would be founded in 
Genoa. The Marchese Francesco Pallavicino has, 
in fact, for some time proposed the establishment of 
one here. 

With respect to education, this is, as you well 
know, in these countries, a subject so completely 
under the control of the Governments of the respec- 
tive States that much discussion thereon is out of 











the question, Dr. Masi, however, gave some pleas- 
ing and highly encouraging statements as to the 
progress of education in the Papal States. The 
night schools for the working classes—which, as I 
told you some time since, had been formed by a 
carver in wood, Giacomo Casoglio—are now more 
flourishing than ever. Cardinal Ostini, Abbate 
Romanini, Princes Buoncompagni and Conti, in 
particular, are their warm patrons. 

_ Prince Canino, too, in alluding to the Pope again 
in terms of the highest praise, spoke of his feeling in 
favour of the diffusion of education, and of his inten- 
tion shortly to establish infant schools at Rome. Nor 
were Industry and Free Trade overlooked. Cay. 
Mancini proposed the establishment of annual 
expositions of Italian industry: and accordingly, 
there is to be one at Venice. All this is in the right 
direction. As to Free Trade, Conte Freschi called 
on the Congress to follow the example of England 
and France in the establishment of societies for the 
promotion of its principles. The Governments of 
Italy, he said, are in advance of public opinion on 
this subject ; and he instanced what had been done 
by the Neapolitan Government. He recommended 
all the members, throughout their different channels 
of influence, to enlighten public opinion on this 
topic. Throughout the discussion, there was not 
the slightest difference of opinion expressed. The 
improvement of agriculture is a subject which 
has invited particular attention: —nor must I 
conclude this summary without alluding to a diseus- 
sion on the establishment of institutions for the pro- 
tection and encouragement of discharged prisoners. 
At Turin and Milan, it seems, such societies have 
been already formed,—and they are in the course 
of being so at Naples. On the motion of Cav. 
Mancini, a committee was formed to consider how the 
object could be more rapidly advanced. 

I think you will agree with me, that the mere agi- 
tation of such questions as these gives the promise 
of much social and political improvement in Italy. 
Leaving out of consideration this or that one of them, 
what must be the effects of such numbers of intelli- 
gent men assembling together from different parts of 
the country, and daring to think and debate and act 
freely! The first will be the fraternization of Italians, 
By whatever name called_—Genoese, or Lombardi, or 
Tuscani, or Romani, or Neapolitani—in the Congress 
they are an Unity, bound together for the promotion 
of a common object. Notto dwell upon the obvious 
good effects arising from the mutual communication 
of thought, too much stress cannot, I think, be laid, 
for Italy, on the independence and self-reliance in 
the task of public business which will be generated 
by such meetings. The Italians are undergoing a 
fine discipline, —which will prepare them for better 
things to come. 

As regards the order in which everything has been 
here conducted, especially as compared with the Con- 
gress at Naples,—nothing could have_ been better. 
All has been done in its proper time and place, with 
no difficulty or hesitation. But the Genoese are a com- 
mercial people, accustomed to the forms of business— 
which theothersare not. The Neapolitans are the most 
good-tempered people in the world ; lively and witty, 
but without an atom of order. Yet, the very qualities 
which induced a want of arrangement in the manage- 
ment of some portions of the Seventh Congress gave 
it, perhaps, more of variety and interest than the pre- 
sent; and made us sensible, if possible, of a more 
exquisite and refined courtesy. But so loaded have 
I been by Italian courtesy wherever I have gone, that 
I dare not make comparisons. 

To come to lighter matters :—Last Saturday, 400 
bold members, with their ladies, set off for Spezzia, 
longing for a fine rough sea. And a terrible rolling 
they had!—Neptune having made himself an ex- 
ception to that courtesy which has been extended 
by all others. Every palace and institution has been 
thrown open to us on displaying our magic card. For 
our evenings, private hospitality has been inexhaustible. 
The meetings of the Congress have been, for the most 
part, conversazioni ; but on one occasion the mem- 
bers gave a grand ball. Among the most brilliant 
entertainments have been those given by the Marchese 
Serra, the Duke of Ferrara, Marchese Pallavicino, 
&c.;—but the most splendid of all were given by 
the Governor, in the Ducal Palace. The last was on 
Monday evening; and so much of the beauty, rank 
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and worth of Italy as was there assembled it does 
not often fall to the lot of a foreigner to see. A 
ball has been given in behaif of the deaf and dumb ; 
and a concert for the relief of the sufferers from the 
earthquake at Leghorn. 

The Exhibition of Fine Arts is said this year to 
excel all former ones :—to me it seems to speak little 
for Genoese taste and execution. The name of Pes- 
chiera is, I dare say, well known to you as an his- 
toric painter and a Paysagiste. He has one work 
(of many in this Exhibition) which has excited much 
attention, It represents the Apotheosis of Fran- 
cesco Ferrucci. The noble Italian, in falling, presses 
to his heart the standard of the Florentine Republic. 
Italy stands by, and places a crown of laurel on his 
head ; whilst a Genius lays the palm of martyrdom 
on his shield. Around him rise the shades of the 
most illustrious Italians who fell in the same cause. 
The whole scene is illuminated by the star of Italy; 
—which, with the hero’s life, seems fading fast away. 
Another picture much noticed represents the suffer- 
ings and loves of Paolo and Francesca,—from the 
‘Inferno’ of Dante. The artist’s name is Guiseppe 
Frascheri. In statuary, there is one remarkable piece 
by Cevasco, representing a noble episode in the his- 
tory of Genoa. It was in 1746 that a mere boy 
from the mountains, whose name was Perasso, or 
Balilla, struck the first spark which kindled the 
flame of the revolution that terminated in the expul- 
sion of the enemies of his country. Here he is, 
living, moving, expressing in his countenance the 
detestation which he feels for foreign oppression—in 
the act of hurling the first stone on the heads of the 
foes. 

I must not conclude this brief notice without 
describing the design of the monument to be erected 
to Columbus,—also in the Exhibition. It is placed 
in the centre of the Piazza del Acqua Verde, near the 
entrance to the Strada Balbi. Its form will be square, 
and the length of each side 12 métres. On three 
steps will be placed a basement,—bearing on its sides 
inscriptions in bronze. At the angles, four pedestals 
will support as many emblematic figures,—represent- 
ing Science, Piety, Prudence, and Constancy. Be- 
tween each statue, on the four facades, four bas- 
reliefs will express important incidents in the history 
of the Genoese hero:—Columbus before the Council 
of Salamanca—planting the Crosson the first dis- 
covered land—embarking for Europe in chains—and 
presenting himself at Barcelona before his sovereigns. 
From the plane of the basement will rise a lofty 
pedestal—eylindrical in form and highly adorned,— 
bearing aloft a group representing Columbus in the 
act of discovering America. ‘This design is by 
Prof. Michele Canzio.—and the execution of the 
principal group is by Bartolini. To Aristodemo Cos- 
toli has been assigned the statue of Prudence and the 
basso-rilievo representing Columbus in the act of 
planting the Cross; — Luigi Pampaloni will exe- 
cute the statue of Piety and the Dispute at Sala- 
manca; while Guiseppe Gaggini, a Genoese, Pro- 
fessor of Sculpture in the Royal Academy of Turin, 
will execute the figure of Science and the Presenta- 
tion of Columbus to the Spanish Monarchs in Bar- 
celona ;—to Emilie Santarelli is allotted the statue 
of Constancy: and Salvatore Renelli is to execute 
the basso-rilievo representing Columbus in chains,— 
The festival which attended the laying of the first 
stone, on Sunday last, I must reserve for the subject 
of another letter. 

Oct. 12. 

Your correspondent who has favoured the English public 
with so lively an account of the interesting Congress of the 
Italian Scienziati at Genoa—contrasting so remarkably in 
its High Masses and improvised verses with the graver and 
more matter-of-fact proceedings of our northern societies— 
has allowed himself to be misled in one or two particulars 
by his desire to represent everything in as favourable a light 
as possible. Wearied with his journey, and half intoxicated 
with the pleasure of finding himself at **‘Genova la superba,” 
—where, as Lcan testiiy from personal experience, simple 
existence is a delight of no mean order—he has viewed every- 
thing couleur de rose; and transformed a gaudy ball room, 
bedaubed with worthless paintings and tricked out with 
plaster images, into ‘*a splendid salon,” enriched with the 
tinest productions of the chisel and the pencil—a very temple 
of the Fine Arts. I refer to his aceount of the Great Hall in 
the Ducal Palace. As far as regards ‘* vastness” and fitness to 
receive a large body of Scienziati, I have not a word to object 
to his account of the Hall ;—and I ean fully believe that the 
assembly formed ‘* an imposing spectacle.” But when your 
correspondent calls on us to admire the architecture of the 
former, and the paintings and sculpture which adorn (?) it, he 
wil) pardon we if I recommend him to examine works of Art 





more narrowly before he lavishes such encomiums on them. 
What is the truth? This Hall wasrebuilt, by Carlone, after the 
fire of 1777, which destroyed nearly the whole of the interior 
of the ancient Ducal Palace :—so much for “ its reminis- 
cences” of Doria and the palmy days of the republic! It is 
nothing more than a large, well-lighted, cheerful room (to 
which balls and banquets seem far more suitable than grave 
councils of nobles),—but without the smallest pretension to 
architectural merit. The paintings which cover its walls 
and roof give ita gay air:—and if the number of square 
feet covered with gaudy colouring be the standard, they may 
lay some claim to *‘ magnificence,”” But as for the statues, 
so far from their deserving the title of “ exquisite marbles,” 
they rather merit to be classed with the figure of George 
LV. which till lately disgraced King’s Cross. That, I believe, 
was a curious example of a statue built of bricks and be- 
daubed with plaster: while the Genoese figures are wonder- 
ful fabrications of rags and basketwork, coated over with 
clay and putty and whitening,—so as, from a distance, to 
bear some slight resemblance to the fly-away works of the 
Bernino school. These noble works of Art (!) are substitutes 
for a really interesting series of the great men of Genoa; 
which the French, on their principle of rooting out the na- 
tionality of the countries they conquered, broke to pieces in 
1727 :—and before this, the Sardinian government should 
have replaced them by something better. D.S. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSssIP. 

Tue papers have given currency toa story which we 
would willingly, in the absence of more ample particu- 
lars, permit ourselves to disbelieve. An attempt has, 
it is said, been made, by some mischievous fanatic, 
to destroy Lord Rosse’s magnificent telescope,—on the 
ground that it looks too profanely into the mysteries 
of creation! It is not becanse our faith in the en- 
lightenment of the age forbids us to believe in the 
possibility of a fanaticism so profound and detestable 
as this, that we refuse to credit the instance until it shall 
be further avouched ; but because, after the cost and 
labour and contriving skill which have been lavished 
on this scientific triumph, it is too painful to contem- 
plate the chance of a destruction so sudden and 
cruel and wanton as that to which it has been ex- 
posed. The press that sneers at philosophy may 
afford some pretext for excusing the bigot who dreads 
it. But as we do not belong to the former, we shall 
not hesitate to express our earnest hope that, if the 
latter be known (supposing the statement to be true) 
no forbearance or consideration on the plea of 
motives may save the perpetrator of this wickedness 
from such a punishment as he most richly merits.— 
Since this paragraph was in type, we find a contra- 
diction of the outrage in a morning paper. 

We understand that a very considerable quantity 
of Admiralty records have recently been transferred 
into the custody of the Public Record Office. The 
documents are now in progress of transfer from the 
Dockyard at Deptford to the White Tower of London ; 
and we regret to hear that, so great is the quantity, 
they will not only fill up the large Council Chamber, 
but also the Norman Chapel known as Cesar’s 
Chapel. Thus, the hopes of archeologists, that this, 
the most perfect military ecclesiastical remain of 
the Norman period, would shortly be cleared of the 
records and opened to the public, are likely to be 
postponed—at least until a Public Record Office is 
built. This will, surely, now, be at no very distant 
day,—since the urgency of providing a safe and per- 
manent depository is being felt more and more. The 
immediate cause of the removal of the Admiralty 
records, we believe, is the want of room in the Dock- 
yard at Deptford. 

Pedestrians across Hyde Park owe the Board of 
Works gratitude for the formation of several well 
gravelled footpaths, which have just been com- 
pleted. One new path connects the entrance in 
Piccadilly with the Victoria-gate ;—another the Vic- 
toria with the Grosvenor, gates ;—a third the Hyde 
Park Terrace gate with the bridge over the Serpen- 
tine. All these were much wanted,—as was proved 
by the footways which the public made for them- 
selves; and it is only giving-the authorities due praise 
for their considerateness, thus to record their good 
deeds, 

When Columbus cracked the egg, all the world 
immediately jumped at the secret ;—and now that 
Prof. Schénbein has exploded his gun-cotton, all the 
scientific world is also exploding cotton. This is 
hardly fair to Prof. Schonbein: who, like a single- 
minded philosopher, has been most liberal both of 
his secret and of his cotton,—and has only since he 
came to England been persuaded to secure his right 
by patent. In fact, the words gun-cotton and Schin- 
bein were of themselves sufficient to indicate to any 
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tion, were plainly preliminary to this eee 
we could mention half-a-dozen of British philoso, - 
who, on hearing the announcement, immed 
divined its nature accurately. We are glad rr 
sake of British science, that none of our titers - 
have claimed any share of this invention,—for which 
purpose, already, some half-a-dozen Continental ch 

mists are blazoning their ex post facto experimen, 
Among others, we notice the names of Battger ' 
Frankfort, Morel of Paris, Dr. Otto of Brunswick i. 
Chodsko, a Pole, and a couple of others at Mayenee, 

all pretenders to the invention. It does not ap 4 
however, that any of them made their te — 
until the recent announcements of Schiinbein « and i 
would be more creditable to men of science to aall 
their experiments reproductions of Schénbein’s (the 
original discoverer’s) cotton. Dr. Otto says that he 
‘scorns to take out a patent” for his invention, We 
think him quite right. His first certified experiment jg 
on the 4th of October :—Schinbein’s had been used in 
the mines of Cornwall in August last. We hope there 
are few men of common honesty who would hot 
“scorn” to take out a patent for another man’s inven. 
tion, on the strength of experiments so long subse. 
quent. We trust, however, that Prof. Schinbein 
will meet in England with that honest acknowledg. 
ment and cordial appreciation of his merit of which 
abroad they appear so much disposed to rob him, 

From Paris, we learn that the Minister of Public 
Instruction has presented to the Bibliotheque Royale 
a manuscript of the Koran—taken from the tent of 
Abd-el-Kader, at the capture of his Smala, 

The French papers mention the discovery in the 
Commune of Taillefontaine, in the department of the 
Aisne, of a vast sepulchre containing the remains of 
nearly one hundred corpses ; and surrounded by a 
variety of antique articles—including stone hatchets 
—which assign the sepultures to the Gaulish period. 

The Minister of Public Instruction, in France, M.de 
Salvandy, has just confirmed the discovery of the new 
planet by Act of Parliament,—or, what is equivalent in 
such cases, by Royal Ordonnance. M. Leverrier has 
been raised to the rank of Officer of the Legion of 
Honour, and M. Galle to that of Chevallier of the 
same Order. The report of the Minister on the sub- 
ject contains the following statement of the respective 
shares which these gentlemen claim in the discovery: 
—*“ Sire, a great discovery—one of the rare efforts of 
the human mind—has conferred honour on France 
and on your reign. A French youth, M. Leverrier, 
of the Academy of Sciences, by the unaided power 
of profound thinking, using the mathematics as its 
instruments, has grasped, in the regions of space 
beyond our solar system, a planet which, but for 
him, might have remained for ever undetected by 
observation. In general, observations have preceded 
science; but in this case, science has enly had to follow 
the steps of theory, and too lock, at the exact point 
indicated, for the unknown star which theory alone 
had as yet seen (by the mind’s eye). There has not, 
in the whole history of science, occurred any more 
striking event than this. It would be impossible to 
produce a more remarkable computation of the series 
assigned to our astronomical system. In recom- 
mending M. Leverrier for the Legion of Honour, I 
also recommend M. Galle of Berlin, who has been 
the first to discover the Planet Leverrier. He thus 
united with M. Leverrier in a discovery which has 
astonished the scientific world."—The address i#3 
little French—and not, perhaps, on that account 
less interesting—but our readers will perceive from 
a letter addressed to us, and which appears 
our columns of to-day, that M. de Salvandy’s elo 
quence requires somewhat qualifying. — A corte- 
spondent who suggests that the name of Gallia shall 
be given to the newly-discovered planet—as honour. 
ing at once the actual discoverer and the country ¢ 
the philosopher who indicated it theoretically—wil 
find in the same letter a very good reason why 10 
such appellation should be selected.—Mr. Laseell, of 
Liverpool, communicates the following results of his 
observations to the Times: —‘ On the 3rd inst., whilst 
viewing this object with my large equatorial, during 
bright moonlight, and through a muddy and tremu: 
lous sky, I suspected the existence of a ring 
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. and on surveying it again for some time 
Saturday evening last, in the absence of the moon, 
and under better, though still not very favourable, 
erical circumstances, my suspicion was so 

ly confirmed of the reality of the ring, as well 
gsofthe existence of an accompanying satellite, that I 
am induced to request you as early as possible to put 
the observations before the public. The telescope 
ysed is an equatorially mounted Newtonian reflector, 
of 20 feet focus and 24 inches aperture, and the 
wers used were various, from 316 to 567. Atabout 


}} hours, mean time, I observed the planet to have 
apparently @ very obliquely situated ring, the major 
= being seven or eight times the length of the minor, 


and having a direction nearly at right angles to a 
rallel of declination. At the distance of about 
three diameters of the disk of the planet, northwards, 
and not far from the plane of the ring, but a little 
following it, was situate a minute star, having every 
appearance of a satellite. I observed the planet 
again about two hours later 5 and noticed the same 
appearances :—but the altitude had then declined so 
much that they were not so obvious. My impression 
certainly was, that the supposed satellite had somewhat 
approached,—but I cannot positively assert it. With 
respect to the existence of the ring, I am not able 
absolutely to declare it; but I received so many im- 
ssions of it, always in the same form and direction, 
and with all the different magnifying powers, that I 
feel a very strong persuasion that nothing but a finer 
sate of atmosphere is necessary to enable me to 
verify the discovery. Of the existence of the star 
having every aspect of a satellite there is not the sha- 
dowofadoubt. Afterwards, I turned the telescope 
tothe Georgium Sidus ; and remarked that the brightest 
twoof hissatellites were both obviously brighter than 
this small star accompanying Le Verrier’s planet.” 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE.—No EN, with a highly interesting exhibition, 
representing the CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBERG (formerly 
the residence ofthe Electors Palatine of the Rhine) under the various 
aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Evening; and the 
exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, 
as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so uni- 
versally admired. Both pictures are painted by the late Chevalier 
Renoux. Open from 10 till half-past4. Admittance to view both 
Pictures.—Saloon, Is.; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—A CHEMICAL 
LECTURE, by Dr. RYAN, daily, and on the Evenings of Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays. A Lecture on the ELECTRO-MAG- 
NETIC TELEGRAPH, daily. MACINTOSH’S REVOLVING 
ENGINE, COLEMAN’S PATENT LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE. 
FARRELL'S ARCHIMEDEAN RAILWAY, THE ATMO- 
SPHERIC RAILWAY, all in action. HALLETTE’S ATMO- 
SPHERIC RAILWAY VALVE. The OPAQUE MICROSCOPE. 
The OXY-HYDROGEN MICROSCOPE. A beautiful Series of 
DISSOLVING VIEWS. A Selection of MADRIGALS of the Six- 
teenth Century will be performed by a Sax-Horn Band, under the 
Direction of Dr. Wallis daily and in the Evenings.—Admission, 1s.; 
Schools, Half-price. 





FINE ARTS 


THE ARCH AND THE STATUE. 
Oct. 12. 

There is another Duke for Wyatt yet to operate 
om; or rather a brace of heroes whom he should now 
st about immortalizing in a brazen group—for it 
vould be cruel to separate Rutland and his fidus 
Achates, Sir Frederick. And yet, any formal com- 
memoration of their victory is superfluous; since no 
one will ever look upon the Wyatt Wellington with- 
out calling to mind that other Duke and his aide-de- 
camp—and pondering on the valour displayed by 
thm in carrying its exaltation despite all the 
atillery of criticism levelled against them. Even 
the Royal Academy's Professor of Architecture 
launehed his thunderbolt in vain. They recoiled 
fom it no more than from a popgun. In fact, how- 
ever, the Professor's thunderbolt hung fire so long 
that the affair was settled before its heavy shot could 
Teach the foe, 

To quit the tone of banter,—I must say that Prof. 
Cockerell showed himself singularly remiss in what 
he conceived, as it should seem, to be his duty,—by 
delaying to come forward with his protest until the 
very last moment ; when, all arrangements for con- 
‘eying the statue to the arch having been completed, 
te must have been aware that his counsel could 
wot have been adopted, even had the disposition 
tusted, without occasioning a good deal of per- 
Dlexity. The erection of the scaffolding on the 
ach should have been the signal for opening his 
attery. Instead of advancing early to animate and 
iiteet public opinion, he was content to follow in the 

eof the almost universal judgment expressed by 

3 standing by, a passive, if not unconcerned, 


spectator, when he might have interposed his critical 
authority with some ch y—and making 
a show of coming officially to the rescue of good taste 
when it was just too late. Surely, the Professor was 
not all that while searching in Bellori, and other 
writers, for argument and proofagainst the “sideways” 
position of the statue on the arch ;—a combination 
in which, when the structure is viewed in front, the 
equestrian figure is seen in profile, being quite mani- 
festly at variance with one of the most obvious and 
simplest principles of architectonic composition. 

Without going back to Bellori, the world might 
have hit upon cogent objections against the statue 
being thus placed on the arch in some comments 
on Mr. Burton’s structure which appeared in the 
second edition of the * Public Buildings of London,’ 
published in 1838. Of the strange disproportion 
between the two objects, that publication might have 
afforded tolerably conclusive evidence beforehand; 
containing as it does a plan and elevation of the 
arch, with a scale annexed,—so that the mere appli- 
cation of a pair of compasses would at once have 
revealed the relative excess of the superimposed 
figure. It is, indeed, somewhat singular that, so 
much having been said about the arch, no one should 
have thought of inquiring if there were any published 
drawing of it from which all its measurements could 
be accurately ascertained. Not the least surprising 
part of the matter is, that the architect himself did 
not appeal to the public against the injury intended 
to his work, by the exhibition of an argumentum ad 
oculos,—viz., a drawing, or several drawings from 
different points of view. On the other hand, why 
did not the Committee, if they felt confident that the 
outcry against their scheme arose from prejudice or 
error, resort to such argument on their side; and get 
a model made of the arch and statue, in their present 
combination, for exhibition in the hall of the National 
Gallery ?—Not having fought his own battle, Mr. 
Burton will be entitled to little pity should the 
statue finally remain to disfigure his building ; nor 
will the Committee, who have defied remonstrance 
and declined reasonable experiment, deserve more, 
should they be compelled to defer to the verdict of 
criticism and march away their statue in procession 
more mournful than that which inaugurated its short- 
lived triumph. 

One thing seems to have been overlooked; the 
awkward want of balance in the general mass, owing 
to the statue being placed—not only sideways as 
regards the axis of the archway beneath;—but also 
on one side of the plan. Instead of being exactly 
mid-way between the north and south fronts, so as 
to be in the line of the transverse axis of the struc- 
ture from east to west, it is planted unduly towards 
thenorth. This is another unfavourable circumstance 
which could scarcely have been overlooked had 
a proper model or drawings been provided. 

It is desirable, too, that the public should know 
whether any trial was made, by means of sketches 
or otherwise, to enable the Committee to judge of the 
effect of other positions than that adopted for the 
statue,—and obstinately persisted in as if no other 
were possible. If any such trial was made, and the 
result was in favour of what has been done, it would 
have been no more than graceful to have said so,— 
that the Committee might be relieved from the sus- 
picion of a dogged determination to have their own 
whim in defiance of opinion. From such a trial on 
paper, which I have made, I am inclined to think 
that the general appearance would have been greatly 
better had the horse been put in the axis of the arch, 
—or the direction of north and south: because, to 
say nothing of mere symmetrical and well-balanced 
adjustment as regards the connexion of the statue, 
perspective foreshortening would have ina considerable 
degree mitigated extravagant bulk. 

Let me admit, however, that there is one archi- 
tectural Professor’s authority for placing equestrian 
statues sideways on triumphal arches;—several arches 
with figures of the kind so disposed being shown in a 
published design of Sir John Soane for a grand 
western entrance into the metropolis. Professorial 
opinion may, therefore, it is generous to state, be 
quoted on either side. W. iH. L. 








Fine Art Gosstr.—It is now about a year 
since we gave a description of the female head, 





supposed to be the work of Phidias, discovered 








by M. le Comte Delaborde at Venice, —a cast 
of which was presented by him to the British 
Museum. The students of Athenian sculpture 
have now the opportunity of comparing this head 
with another, a cast of which has been received 
from Paris and placed in the Elgin Room. This 
head,—also that of a female, and in the same grand, 
simple style as that belonging to M. Delaborde,—was 
recently discovered in clearing away some rubbish 
in a cellar at the Bibliothéque du Roi, at Paris, On 
its discovery, M. Lenormant, one of the keepers of 
the Cabinet des Antiquités at the Biblioth®que, was 
at once struck with its resemblance in style to the 
marbles of the Parthenon; and it is said that, by a 
reference to Carrey’s drawings, he has been enabled 
to fix upon the figure, in one of the pedimental groups, 
to which this head belonged. His opinion on this 
point will be more definitely declared in a publica- 
tion on the subject, which will appear shortly. In the 
meantime, we may entertain no doubt that this head 
is the work of the Athenian school of sculpture,—if 
not of the exact period to which it has been assigned, 
The hair is drawn back from the forehead, and 
knotted over the crown of the head,—~a head-dress 
characteristic both of Diana and Venus. The back 
of the head has never been finished,—as if it had 
been placed against the back of a pediment. The 
nose has been cut off,—evidently by the hand of a 
sculptor, and apparently for the purpose of restora- 
tion. How this interesting fragment found ‘its way 
into the oubliette whence it has been disinterred, is 
not known. It may, possibly, have been brought to 
Paris by means of the Marquis de Nointel,—the 
French Ambassador, in the seventeenth century, by 
whose orders the drawings of Carrey were executed, 
A more detailed account of its discovery may be 
found in the ‘ Revue Archéologique’ of August last. 

In point of fact, there are, at the present moment, 
no less than four vacancies for Associateships to the 
Royal Academy; but the cards by which the Aca- 
demicians are summoned to elect in November next 
make mention, we understand, of only one. The 
fact is, an irregularity has taken place in some quar- 
ter, by which the interests of more than one class of 
aspirants are seriously affected. We are informed 
that, by the neglect of some one, the diplomas of 
the three recently-clected Academicians have not yet 
received the Queen's signature ; and consequently, 
though they have complied with all the formalities 
which depended on themselves for the completion 
of their title to the higher honour, they yet remain 
virtually only associates and academicians-elect. By 
this delay, they are deprived of their appointments 
for the higher honour; while some three of their 
professional brethren are kept, for the same time, 
out of the reward of the associateship which is their 
due. 

The Society of Arts are, we hear, about to give a 
practical illustration of what may be done for the 
decoration of a large room. A good specimen will 
be far better than any amount of talking. The 
majority of our readers know, or ought to know, the 
fine allegorical paintings which Barry presented to 
the Society of Arts. These hang in their Great 
Room; and it will be readily admitted that their 
effect is sadly injured by the gloomy, dirty, deso- 
late look of the chamber which they occupy. The 
whole looks like a dead thing of the past century; 
yet the paintings are most living things,—still the 
finest series of large historical paintings which modern 
times can boast of. We have, therefore, especial 
gratification in hearing that decorators are actually 
at work,—under the direction of an excellent writer 
on decoration, Mr. Hay of Edinburgh—for the pur- 
pose of making the room worthy of Barry’s works, 
and bringing both into appropriate and decorative 
harmony. This, we believe, is Mr. Hay’s first public 
appearance as a decorator in the metropolis; and it 
will be useful to find that an artist only known in 
London hitherto by his writings is able to give full 
and practical effect to his judicious suggestions. If 
the work be well done, the Great Room of the 
Society of Arts will become one of the most attractive 
amongst the gratuitous exhibitions of the metropolis, 
—We may also mention that a teseelated pavement 
of Messrs. Minton’s dry-powder tessere is to be laid 
down by Mr. Blashfield in the entrance hall. 

A correspondent writes from Frankfort,—* Stroll- 
ing through the Stidel Museum this morning (to 
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admire how, with small means, when good intentions 
exist, a gallery may grow) I was arrested, in the 
furthest rooms, by a collection of trash so wondrous 
as to fix an eye not unused to strange appearances 
at home. ‘These must be art-union prizes!’ ex- 
claimed I,—meaning but a bad joke. But I proved 
right, in good earnest. Art-union prizes they were,— 
and of a super-eminent worthlessness; adding another 
to the long list of results from this lottery-work. I 
am aware that bad foreign pictures appear doubly 
bad to a stranger; who is rarely Catholic enough to 
relish the nationality of tone which he finds in the best 
contemporary works:—but any so bad as these I 
never saw. A large proportion of the smaller prizes 
were landscapes: which, twenty paces off, might have 
been mistaken for patterns for Berlin work. Our 
German friends can imagine charmingly in this de- 
partment of their art (witness Lessing’s ‘ Winter 
Burial’ at Cologne—and his ‘ Knights by a Well,’ 
—and his ‘ Burnt Lonely House,’ here;—ballads on 
canvas, every one of the three!) But the best cannot 
paint air, or foliage, or distance :—and these fifth- 
best specimens were of an atrocity in proportion 
due. Yet, they stand for prizes given by an asso- 
ciation “to improve the taste,” &c., of a people 
whose boast is its wsthetic cultivation, I must 
except from this condemnation a rather clever piece 
by Herr Melchior, of Munich,—in which the manner 
of Wouvermanns is not unsuccessfully attempted. 
Among the prizes is one excellent picture, too,— 
*The Death of a Monk,’ by Herr Schmidtz, of the 
Hague,—which, if painted by a German artist, is, 
yet, as un-German in its manner as can possibly be: 
—that is, it is free in handling and rich in colour. 
Perhaps the inefficiency of this pseudo-patronage 
cannot be better brought home than by collecting 
“ expositions” like the above :—which, on any other 
argument, must have been totally unworthy of an 
instant’s delay or a line’s record. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 
On WEDNESDAY, November 4th, 1846, will be performed, 
A SELECTION of SACRED MUSIC, from the Works of H.R.H. 


Prince Albert, Handel, Mozart, Leo, Hummel, &c.; with Spohr’s | 


Oratorio, ‘THE LAST JUDGMENT.’ 

This being the commencement of a New Season, a favourable 
opportunity offers for persons desirous of becoming Subscribers, who 
are requested to apply at EXETER HALL, on TL A EVEN- 
ING NEXT, from 8 till 10 o’Clock (during the Reb 
be held in the Large Hall), or to Mr. Bowley, 53, Cha ¥-CTOSS. 

he Subscription is 1/. 1s., or for the Reserved Seats in the Gallery 
or Area 2/. 2s. perannum. During the past year the number of Sub- 


scription Concerts was Eleven. 
THOMAS BREWER, Hon. Sec, 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Frankfort, October. 

Malle. Jenny Lind.—* I wish some one would 
kill Lady Kilgobbin”! was the lively cry of one of 
Lady Morgan’s heroines, when driven past all pa- 
tience by hearing perpetual panegyrics of an absent 
leader of country fashion!—The race of travellers 
“who have no music in their souls” this year in 
Germany must be ready to echo the desire with 
regard to Mdlle. Jenny Lind. Since I have known 
the world of melody I have encountered nothing 
like the fever of curiosity and expectation excited 
by her. Dine where you would during the Frank- 
fort Fair, you heard of Free Trade—and Jenny Lind; 
of Railroads—and, next, Jenny Lind; of the Spanish 
Match (what a pleasant old-comedy title for a topic!) 
—and, still, Jenny Lind ; of the Pope and the People 
(what a yet more relishing novelty for all save the 
Absolutists !)—and, always, Jenny Lind! When she 
was coming—what she would sing—how much be 
paid—who had got places—and the like. So that, 
what with exigent English dilet/anti flying at puzzled 
German landlords with all manner of Babylonish 
protestations against disappointment and uncertainty, 
and native High Ponderosities ready to trot in the 
train of the enchantress wheresoever she might 
please to lead—with here and there a dark-browed 
Italian prima donna louring, Medea-like, in the 
back-ground, and looking daggers whenever the 
name “ Questa Linda”! was uttered, — nothing, 
I repeat, can be compared to the universal excite- 
ment,—save certain passages (“green spots” in the 
memory of many a dowager Berliner) when enthu- 


siasts rushed to drink champagne out of Sontag’s shoe! 

Allow what you please for paragraph-mongers’ 
exaggeration in the above, enough still remains to 
make Mille, Lind a figure whose prominence is 





| their employment. 


unique in my musical experiences. There is reason 
for the frenzy. Since the retreat of Sontag, the 
Germans have not possessed a songstress fit to chal- 
lenge the Malibrans, Grisis, and Cinti-Damoreaus 
who have ruled the realm of opera-houses—and 
pipe shops; sat in kings’ chambers, and warbled 
themselves into the wealth of princesses, So soon as 
Mdile. Ungher became famous, she transferred 
herself to the Italian stage. The voice of Mdlle. 
Schechner (with some hundred others) early pe- 
rished, from misuse. Strong as Madame Schrider- 
Devrient was in the expression—may one not say 
the extravagance ?—of the tender passions, it is 
many years since she was endurable as a vocalist. 
Malle. Lutzer was spirited away from the stage at the 
moment when her reputation was becoming universal. 
When a singer of so much pretence yet so incom- 
plete as Mdlle. Léwe, on the strength of an irre- 
proachable toilette and audacious roulades, could 
command her public as that lady did when I was 
at Berlin in 1839—not merely the poverty of the 
land is shown, but the excess, also, of the musical 
desire. Comparison, then, can hardly be possible, 
with those whose satisfaction in a want supplied 
would feel any attempt to measure or reason, or 
hint the slightest exception, an outrage. Yet, it is by 


comparison that one educated (so to say) under a | 


different dispensation has the best chance of giving 
anything like a distinct impression of this well-be- 
loved and eagerly-sought idol of Germany. 

If asked, then,—How and what is Jenny Lind, as 
compared with the long line of brilliant cantatrici 
familiar to the English ?—I should say that what first 
seized me in her performance was neither the voice 
nor the method—but a certain genial charm which 
gives its crowning grace to all representative Art. It 
might be remarked of the organ, that the tones of 
the lower register are not of first-rate quality—it 
might be asserted of the execution that more won- 
drous feats have been exhibited by other ladies ; 
but, in a German translation of ‘ La Fille du Régi- 
ment,’ (the first part in which I saw the prima donna,) 
a mixture of cordiality, feeling and refinement struck 
me,—belonging, it is true, to the person, not to the 
musician,—and which has nothing to do with physical 
gifts or acquired technicalities, but everything with 
Compared with the exhibitions 
of her sister songstresses now on the German stage, 


| Mdlle. Lind’s personation was like a piece of 


painting on porcelain beside tawdry daubings on 
crockery. The character of Marie is one in which 
ninety out of a hundred women (and the entire 
public to boot) would have fancied a spice of vul- 
garity a necessary ingredient. I cannot tell how this 
was avoided—who, indeed, can explain the processes 
of genius?—but avoided it was; and without any 
apparent effort or artifice. So, too, from the showy 
and weak and sickly music of Donizetti Mdlle. 
Lind contrived to work up something brilliant, ex- 
pressive and tasteful—a part, in short,—studied as 
such, and which told as one. In some matters (some 
experience presumed) first impressions may be trust- 
ed. A refined actor, for instance, may be careless, 
—but coarseness is impossible to him. A Pasta or 
Duprez may work with a destroyed voice,—but can 
never sing badly. A true musician could not make 
a false cadence. So, I felt that Mdlle. Lind might 
put forth more or less power,—be nearer to, or more 
distant from, fine acting, on this or the other even- 
ing—but that she never can indulge in such unlove- 
able exaggerations as made poor Malibran at times 
repulsive, nor exhibit that utter indifference which we 
have seen in other renowned vocalists. The earnest- 
ness of the heart (and this is in some measure dis- 
tinct from earnestness of will) can hardly be mis- 
understood; and will never, I believe, wear out— 
whatever be the limits placed to the expressive 
powers in those to whom it has been the spring of 
exertion and the staff for climbing 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar. 

Ihad been told, before I saw Mdlle. Lind, that 
‘La Sonnambula’ was her best part: but must, ne- 
vertheless, think, that she is heard in it—when heard 
at Frankfort by a Londoner—to heavy disadvantage. 
Not only is he importuned by recollections of Mali- 
bran and Persiani,—not only, in place of being en 
scéne with a Rubini or a Mario, is she obliged to sing 
with a most miserable tenor,—but Herr Guhr, the 





conductor (I suppose, under the idea of giving Bel- 





lini’s music solidity), takes the tempi* ; 
slowness which makes the work yet more ee 
than it originally is. Badly framed, hedeuid ane 
is, and allowing for every possible remininens: 
’ 2. ry . 
Malle. Lind’s Amina is a personation of me 
and beauty: nor have I ever heard anything = 
exquisite than her /argo in the final scene oe 
finish of her pianissimo is beyond all praise: ne the 
not introduced with too sudden alternations fron 
forte, as is too often the case on such occasions 7: 
she stood there, however, singing the melanch ih 
slow movement, and letting the cherished re 
unconsciously drop from her fingers, I did not think 
of Amina so much as of Ophelia. Should that 
be ever treated musically, (and why should not + 
delssohn, who has proved his fine Shaksperian rd 
already, undertake it ?) she is its born representative 
Nothing is wanting,—country, temperament, cast of 
features, tone of voice; nor that refinement which per- 
haps gives to her peasant girl as much too much of the 
lady as Malibran’s had of the Zingarella, | should 
like to see what Mdlle. Lind would make of Ros. 
sini’s Desdemona, with her haunting * Willow Song’ 
or of Weber's Euryanthe,—which, as you know 
is but Imogen, spoiled to please the prudery of the 
Viennese—Heaven save the mark !—that would 
not tolerate “the mole cinque spotted.” But alas! 
the ungracious manner in which the music of this 
superb opera is written for the voice, will always, | 
fear, prevent vocalists from approaching it cordially: 
and it is mentioned only to intimate my impression 
of the direction which a charming artist's talent 
would take with the greatest ease and success, 
The third opera in which I saw Malle. Lind was 
* La Vestale,’ by Spontini. This, with all the power 
and skill displayed in it, is not a singer’s Opera. The 
voices are perpetually kept upon the stretch, and the 
passages of flowing melody are few and far between, 
Such a work, then, eminently calls for completeness 
in the performance ; for a powerful and mellow cho- 
rus—and for no small amount of scenic splendour, 
In these respects, the Frankfort version of it offered 
hindrances rather than helps to Mdlle. Lind. The 
best of her mates was but respectable ;—the chorus (a 
rarity in Germany!) was bad, It mattered little. She 
treated the part of Julia like a true artist. Beinga 
classical one, she would keep it classical: and those 
whose idea of executive brilliancy in a singer means 
a shake out of place, and a roulade wherever a rallen- 
tando occurs—and had heard of Mdlle. Lind’s ac- 
complishments—must have wondered at the severe 
plainness, in point of ornament, with which she gave 
the music. But her command of voice was put forth 
more strongly in her aria by the grave than, per- 
haps, in the most audacious rocket-flight she could 
have ventured. The subdued expression of this was 
a marvel. Nor was I prepared for her admirable 
action throughout the part. Unbecoming as was 
the costume, her performance of the second Act 
must be a haunting thing to all who can shake 
themselves loose of the conventions of the stage, 
and forget their notions of what this or the other 
great traditionist would have thought proper. So 
many good actors had told me that Malle. Lind 
could not act—that I might have divined she could do 
something better. Her agony in the temple during 
the whole stolen meeting with her lover——her terror 
at the extinction of the vestal flame—her heroic self 
devotion to insure his escape—and her shame and 
horror when denounced as a false priestess, and 
doomed to death—were in the highest style, not of 
Art, but of Nature. That there must have been 
study and familiarity with the stage, there was no 
doubting ; but, after all, the first impression was re- 
turned to, though from a point totally different— 
that it is a simple and genial and earnest personality 
which has made Mdlle. Lind what she is. Norma, 
Medea, Semiramide, Lucrezia Borgia, may be beyond 


ery 


* While pointing out this mistake (only one among ie 
million of like instances sure to result from the practice © 
performing translated operas)—I must adda note in testis 
mony of the zeal, as well as skill, with which Herr Guhr's 
functions are discharged within the circle of German must 
The repertory of the Frankfort Opera is singularly rich 7 
national productions. Here it was, two years ago, that 
heard Cherubini’s ‘ Medea,’—a performance precious from 
its rarity; and before Mdlle. Lind came, they rem? 
nouncing the ‘ Tito’ of Mozart and performing his 
meneo.’ The last was described to me as an opera sui 
in its effects, If so, it is sure, one day or other, to ee 
stored to the stage:—but why should we wait so long forts 
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her range 3 but whatever she can ot, 1? will exe- 
te so as to rivet her andionee,—t ough, it may be, 
pot to satisfy the green room + i 

Thus much by way of comparison :—the result 
being, 10 © f the very highest class. I am told 
among artists of the very hig “ts bl . j 
that as a concert-singer she is admirable (some of 
heradmirers preferring herin this occu pation) 31 know 
her execution of chamber-music to be delicious—full 
of feeling and highly finished without finicality. To 
jecribe a little more precisely :—her natural voice is 
robably about two octaves in compass (from ¢ to ¢,) 
witha note or two above and below added by science. 
The upper octave is clear, delicious in tone, and 
qvailable to the utmost with a certainty which must 
make her a treasure to the composers who throw all 
their passages of expression into the extremities of 
the register. I can completely understand how 
Meverbeer should have been so eager (as is said) to 
hind her fast to his operas. Gnisi, in her prime, was 
not so fearlessly unsparing of her upper notes. 
Those of Miss Kemble, brilliant as they were, had 
less flexibility. The wear of a voice thus developed 
ad employed seems to me problematical i—it is 
now, however, in its perfection. Mdlle. Lind’s 
gmaments are judiciously placed and well fancied— 
ad not too instrumental or recherchés. She seems 
fond of her shake; and can use it in all manner of 
positions and with every degree of power. I have 
heard, however, this grace in greater perfection. 
But she cannot be too warmly thanked for setting 
an example of the expressive style as heightened, 
not spoiled, by the utmost executive facility :—one 
particularly welcome in these days, when, from the 
ponsense talked, written, and sanctioned by some 
sho should know better, it would seem as if those 
vho could do the least with their voices were, there- 
fore, the best singers, and as if every scale and trill 
and staccato acquired, were so much taken away 
fom declamatory propriety and passion. 

Iam far from pleasing myself in thisattempt ata 
character :—perhaps, because to the entire impression 
produced by Mdlle. Lind certain peculiarities and 
ddicacies contribute which are not described in 
the cut-and-dry vocabulary of musicai criticism. 
Though far from the champagne point of enthusiastic 
fervour, it is long since I have been so stirred, or had 
ny fancy so interested. Will any one understand me 
ifI say, that there seems to me in Malle. Lind’s art 
atouch of the same northern depth of feeling, com- 
tined with sweetness and elegance, as I find (with 
al its dignity) in Thorwaldsen’s sculpture, and (with 
al their homeliness) in Frederika Bremer’s novels, 
and (with all its voluptuousness) in Andersen's ‘ Im- 
provisatore,’ and (with all their unpretending sim- 
pleity) in the songs of Lindblad? If I have been 
tedious, it has been from a wish to illustrate the 
most interesting expression of this northern spirit in 
Art with which we have been yet visited. There is 
aother reason, I believe (on very good authority) 
that Mdlle. Lind will not come to England. Setting 
wide pecuniary and personal considerations, it is 
mpossible to decide how far she is wise or otker-wise 
vithout knowing how she would group with the 
‘igus and signoras of the Italian stage,—or to what 
degree the change of language might hamper her. 
Her German seems, to a foreigner, beautifully neat 
ad refined ; with a touch of precision—perhaps, like 
the English of Malibran and Caradori, all the more 
eiyulsite from its having cost its owner some trouble 
acquire, 


to my conviction, that Mdlle. Lind’s place is 


Yet one last word—as we have touched the sub- | 


it of nationality. What inference must, once 
un, be drawn, from the fact that here is the star of 
te German musical drama sustaining her fame, and 
inding her favourite occupation, in translated Italian 
ud French operas? How long will those concerned 
4 educating the musician, or those meditating 
Cation, pedantically refuse to admit in these works 
‘ue existence of certain qualities which must have a 
‘auty and an excellence or they could not be so 
uuversally accepted ? Speaking to a young com- 
bet, not long since, on the value of an Italian 
weatre a8 a school for singing and vocal composition, 
“answered, with conscious superiority,—* I have not 
He slightest interest in it.” In this he merely spoke 

“his order.” But it was not Handel's language, 
ut Mozart’s: and the world returns the compliment 


cal music of the self-fancied classicists;—who are 
merely, let me once more say aloud, worshippers of 
their own prejudices and perverse resolution to keep 
aloof from the right point of view seen from which 
every genuine thing has a value and a significance ! 





Haymarket.—The new piece to which we alluded 
in our last publication—and which we understand 
to be by M. Planché—was produced on Saturday. 
It is entitled ‘Queen Mary’s Bower;’ and is de- 
scribed on the bills as an “entirely new piece,”— 
though it can be considered such only in some tech- 
nical sense attached to the words in theatrical par- 
lance. It is, in fact, an adaptation of the libretto of 
M. Halévy’s opera called * Les Mousquetaires de la 
Reine,’ —cleverly done, with many modifications of 
the incidents and much new dialogue. The period 
and costume are also changed; the piece being dated 
at Hampton Court, 1685, in the reign of James the 
Second. The plot, as it now stands, is interesting; 
and the characters are distinguished by novel traits. 
To begin with the chief two.—Captain Hector 
O'Donoghue (Mr. Hudson) is an Irish life-guards- 
man—well-contrasted with the Laird of Killiecrankie 
(Mr. Webster), a major of the Scotch dragoons ; 
who professes duelling on principle, and defends it 
as the noblest institution of civilized society. The 
Irishman is sufficiently quarrelsome with all but the 
Scotchman; whom he alternately contrives to irri- 
tate and soothe with his native bother and blarney. 
Next to these in importance is Lieut. Henry Ormond 
(Mr. Howe), a bashful soldier, in love with Lady 
Arabella Mordaunt (Mrs. Seymour), maid of honour 
to Queen Mary. The poor lover is driven to despair 
on hearing that the lady’s hand is destined by her 
Majesty for the Duke of Villa Harmoss. Now, 
our friend Hector has also had an eye to the same 
lady; and has kept up an anonymous correspon- 
dence with her, which she believes to have been 
carried on with Ormond. The true lovers have not 
yet spoken; but a letter is at length received by 
the Lady Arabella, entreating for a moonlight inter- 
view in Queen Mary’s Bower. Lady Arabella takes 
counsel of her friend, Lucy Desborough (Miss For- 
tescue); who bravely undertakes to share the peril 
of the adventure. Lucy has received some attentions 
from Captain Hector; and is smitten with his person 
and merits,—nay, has permitted him to retain pos- 
session of a glove which, in the excess of Hibernian 
gallantry, he had snatched from her. The interview in 
Queen Mary’s Bower takes place; but night prevents 
the ladies from discovering the mistake,—particu- 
larly as O'Donoghue mitigates his brogue in that 
softness of tone with which Love gifts all his votaries, 
and in the cautious whispers which the dread of being 
| overheard imposes on the most ardent passion. Still, 
| the impetuosity of his nature will break out,—and 
| he proceeds to take unexpected freedoms with 
|the lady; who is justly offended, and escapes 
| from his too warm solicitations. Meanwhile, Lieu- 
| tenant Henry has been urged by the Laird into a 

brawl with a drunken profligate named Bamwell ; 
whom, at his Scotch friend’s instigation, he has 
challenged to a duel at five o’clock the next morning. 
Mentally agitated, the young man prefers, during the 
interval, walking in the open air to sleeping in his 
|chamber. The following day, however, brings him 
| two unexpected pieces of good fortune—the acci- 
dental death of Bamwell and that of a cousin to 
whom he succeeds as Marquis of Elrington. Ere 
| long, Ormond is arrested on suspicion of having mur- 
| dered Bamwell. Lady Arabella, though resenting 
| his supposed behaviour in the bower, is thrown into 





volunteers her testimony in proof of an alibi, con- 
fessing to the interview in the bower. Her heroic 
self-sacrifice is rewarded with success ;—but Ormond 
is rather more puzzled than pleased by the result. 
At first, he accepts the statement as an amiable fic- 
tion; but is at last convinced that it hasa foundation 
in fact. Some one must, therefore, have simulated 
his person; and burning to revenge himself, he 
applies to Capt. O’ Donoghue for advice and assist- 
ance, Animated with an Hibernian sentiment of 
honour, J/ecior suffers intolerable mental distress, 
He determines that his friend shall have satisfaction, 
—but by proxy. He will provoke the Scotchman to 
take up the quarrel. Unhappily, however, Killi- 





ty not taking “the slightest interest” in the theatri- 


crankie, smitten with remorse for having incited his 


a state of agony by his danger ; and, to rescue him, | 





clansman to the affair with Bamwell which had in- 
colved him in suspicion, has made a vow to eschew 
the duello in future. Vainly does Hector try to 
insult him. His character exculpates him from the 
imputation of cowardice ; and he resists every provo- 
cation till his affection for Ormond is touched. The 
Scotch metaphysical intellect is then brought into 
play. He suddenly recollects the terms of his vow: 
—he has sworn not to fight “ in a personal quarrel.” 
This, not being his own, may be said not to be per- 
sonal:—and he consents to the meeting, with a 
delight bordering upon rapture. How the Irish- 
man writes a full explanation to his friend—how 
he confides the letter to Lucy Desborough — how 
his antagonist refuses to do more than wound him in 
the arm, because he purposely neglects to defend 
himself—how he becomes the accepted lover of the 
said Lucy—and how the Queen consents to the 
union of Ormond and Arabella—the reader must 
satisfy himself by witnessing the performance of as 
pleasant a drama as ever was constructed in three 
acts. 

For much of its success, it is indebted to excellent 
acting. Mr. Webster appeared to much advantage 
in the imperturbable Scotchman ; and in the scene 
of provocation with his “intimate enemy,” his 
delight at finding himself free again to accept a 
challenge was well interpreted. Mr. Hudson de- 
serves great praise. His part was an arduous one ; 
but he proved himself equal to the presentation at 
once of its generosity and its nationality. Mr. Howe 
surprised us by his gentlemanly bearing in Ormond; 
while Miss Fortescue was charming in the Maid of 
Honour, and Mrs, Seymour respectable as the court- 
ady. 

On Thursday evening a new farce called ‘ Spring 
Gardens,’ was produced with decided success. The 
interest mainly depends on the ludicrous troubles of 
Scoreup (Mr. Buckstone), the keeper of an ordinary 
near Spring Gardens, who has just married a pretty 
wife (Miss Julia Bennett). Her beauty unfortunately 
has attracted the attention of Lord Courtington 
(Mr. Holl); but the nobleman is on the eve 
of marriage with the Lady Clarissa (Mrs. Buck- 
ingham)—said lady not having seen his lordship, 
and having an attachment to Sir Arthur Lovel 
(Mr. Howe), Suspicious of his character, Lady 
Clarissa visits the ordinary in disguise, just at the 
moment when, in a fit of jealousy, Scoreup has sent 
off his wife to Brentford out of the way of the licen- 
tious nobleman. ‘The mysterious visitant becomes 
quite attractive to mine host; and he willingly accepts 
her broad pieces, and readily permits her to assume 
the duties of Mrs. Dorothea Scoreup. Meantime, 
Dolly has been waylaid, and carried to his lordship’s 
mansion:—from which she contrives to escape, dis- 
guised in the new dress made for his lordship’s bride; 
and arrives to witness the apparent intimacy between 
her half-false husband and the strange lady. Dolly’s 
jealousy is now, in turn, excited;— particularly as 
Lord Courtington is himself at the inn, and takes ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to inflame her suspicions, 
She retains, accordingly, her accidental disguise, for 
the purpose of watching her husband; and so, makes 
the acquaintance of, and soon comes to an understand- 
ing, with the fair intruder. Sir Arthur Lovel is, then, 
called into the plot ; and, at a supper, the whole 
party gain a complete triumph over Lord Courting- 
ton. All this while, however, Scoreup has been for- 
bidden the room. Agonized with jealousy, he makes 
use of a trap-door to watch the intriguants; and, with 
his head just above the stage-floor, exhibits in his 
countenance all the pangs of jealousy. It was rather 
a perilous experiment to trust a modern farce to the 
courtly costume of the seventeenth century ; but the 
bag-wigs and swords, fortunately, in this instance 
detracted nothing from the fun of the dialogue and 
situations. Both are very smart and good. The 
weight of the piece, of course, rests on the shoulders 
of Buckstone. The character of Scoreup is one 
exactly suited to his capacity and acquirements ; 
and, in its way, his acting was absurdly perfect and 
ridiculously irresistible. Both he and Miss Julia 
Bennett received their ovation before the curtain; 
and were greeted with roars of laughter and shouts 
of applause. 

Lyceum.—A two-act farce, entitled ‘ Which Mr. 
Smith?’ and written by a new candidate for dramatic 
laurels, has been produced with success at this house, 
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Mr. John Smith (Mr. Frank Matthews), on his return 
to town earlier than he had expected, puts up at an 
hotel instead of going home—having determined to 
enjoy himself in company with one Jonas Sludge (Mr. 
Emery), a railway acquaintance and a Yorkshire- 
man. ‘The better to secure his purpose, he assumes 
the name of Montmorency. At a neighbouring table 
dine Mr. Maurice O'Gorman (Mr. F. Vining) and 
Charley Wimbledon (Mr. Bellingham); and overhear 
the conversation of Mr. Smith and his friend. Sludge, 
according to his own account, has journeyed to the 
metropolis on a matrimonial speculation ;—not for his 
own pleasure, but that of his uncle, who has insisted 
on his union with a Miss Smith. Of course, Mont- 
morency expresses a horror of the odious name. 
Wimbledon, spying a joke, addresses O*Gorman as 
Smith ;—who soon announces himself as “a John 
Smith, related to the John Smith,” and gives his 
address from a Directory. Now, Sludge has left at 
the station his portmanteau, containing his cash and 
letter of introduction ;—a circumstance which places 
him at the mercy of a cabman whose fare he has not 
the means of discharging, and in whose company he 
hunts up all the Smiths in London, until at length 
he arrives at the house of the Smith in whose com- 
pany he had been dining—and who is, of course, the 
right Smith. Here all the parties are brought into 
collision, Mrs. Smith, expecting her Yorkshire son- 


in-law elect, has given a ball.—AMiss Smith (Miss | 


Grove) hasan Irish lover, Frank Maylin (Mr. Butler) 
who ultimately carries her otf.—Sludge’s revelations 
give to Mrs. Smith abundant grounds for jealousy, on 
the score of a flirtation which her husband is alleged 
to have had with a damsel of Cranborne-alley ; in 
consequence of which the lady refuses for some time 
to recognize him as other than Mr. Montmorency, 
and claims O’Gorman as the true Smith and her 
wedded spouse.—At length the confusion ends ; and 
the fun and fury of the holiday-making husband 
bring down the curtain amidst shouts of laughter and 
applause. Both Mr. Matthews and Mr. Emery 


acquitted themselves admirably —and gave probability | 


to situations in themselves most extravagant. The 
farce is, indeed, written with a degree of freshness in 
the style and liveliness in the humour characteristic of 
a new writer. Managements cannot do better than 
encourage the rising dramatic talent of the country 
which now abounds in many shapes. But there is 
much profligacy, as well as wealth, in its earliest 
efforts; and the pruning knife might have been used 
here with advantage. ‘There is a luxuriance of wit 
and invention which occasionally attains to an excess 
that good taste will hesitate to approve. Too 
lavish a scattering of such properties deprives a drama 
of its artistic proportions, and renders what might be 
a good farce a mere extravaganza. Such faults, how- 
ever, experience will, doubtless, correct. 


Sapter’s WrELLs.—Miss Laura Addison appeared 
as Mrs. Haller, on Thursday :—but we must reserve 
our comments on her acting. 





To CorresronpEents.—F. 
—J. L.—received. 


J. G—W.—G.—A. W.—J. W. 
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LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 
By AGNES STRICKLAND, 
Comprising the Life of 
MARY OF MODENA, Consort of James II. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


One of the best biographies we owe to Miss Strickland’s pen."—Literary Gaztle. 

** This volume is one of the most interesting of Miss Strickland’s very interesting series.”"— Weekly Chronicle. 

‘A delightful piece of biography. No words can sufticiently express the sense which every intelligent reader must 
feel of the research and labour which Miss Strickland has bestowed on her attractive and interesting work.”—Observer. 

“ The most satisfactory volume of the series. Miss Strickland, through the intervention of M. Guizot, has had access 
to a variety of unpublished documents deposited in the secret archives of France, and some exceedingly curious details, 
obviously never intended for the world, have thus been brought to light.”—Court Journal, 

**A most charming biographical memoir. We conclude by expressing our unqualitied opinion, that we know of no 
more valuable contribution to modern history than this ninth volume of Miss Strickland’s ‘ Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land.’”— Morning Herald. 


Henry Coizurn, Publisher, 183, Great Marlborough-street. 


PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK FOR 
Illustrated with a coloured Frontispiece and numerous Engravings on Steel and Wood by JOIIN 
DOYLE, will be published on November Ist. Price 2s. Gd. 





1847, 


LEECH and RICHARD 


London: published at the Puncu Orricr, 85, Vicet-street. 


MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
On October 31st, No. 38, post 8vo. 2s. Gd. 


ROUGH NOTES 
MADE DURING SOME RAPID JOURNEYS ACROSS THE PAMPAS 
AND AMONG THE ANDES. 


By SIR FRANCIS B. HEAD, Bart. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 











SIR FRANCIS HEAD’S NEW WORK. 
In a few days, post 8vo. 


THE EMIGRANT. 
By SIR FRANCIS B. HEAD, Bart. 


** A record which must fix itself into the abiding literature of our language, and be studied by whoever shall attempt 
in future times to master the history of this wonderful age of the British empire. Such, we venture to say, is the cha- 
racter which every mature reader will at once perceive to be that of this ‘Emigrant.’ From this the future Mahon will 
gather the means of enlivening the detail of our annals—from this the Macaulay of another day will draw the minute 
circumstances which preserve the very form and image of the past.” —Quarterly Re: icew, October 1846. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





MR, LEIGH HUNT’S NEW WORK. 
This day is published, in post 8vo. price 9s. boards, or 10s. 67. elegantly bound in cloth, 
(Uniform with ‘ IMAGINATION AND FANcyY.’) 


WIT AND HUMOUR. 


SELECTED FROM TIIE ENGLISH POETS: WITH AN ILLUSTRATIVE ESSAY AND CRITICAL COMMENTS. 
By LEIGH WUNT. 
London: Smitn, Etper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
Of whom may be had, ‘IMAGINATION AND FANCY,’ by Leicu Heyz. 


cloth elegant. 


Third Edition, 9s. boards; or 10s, Gd, 





NEW MUSICAL PERIODICAL. 


Publishing Weekly, price 6d., printed from Engraved Plates, on paper of the usual Music size, 
a) A] / Toa . 
THE MUSIC BOOK, 
A WEEKLY PERIODICAL of ORIGINAL MUSIC by the most EMINENT COMPOSERS ; 


Comprising Mrs, 4 Beckett, BALFs, Bexepict, J. L. Warrox, ALEx. Ler, E. Loven, T. G. Reap, Frank Romer, 
J.U. Totty, V. Watuace, &e. &e. 


No. I. containing ‘SING, MAIDEN, SING,’ the Words by Barry CornwaLt, the Music by Bare. 
No. Il. ‘THE FALSE FRIEND,’ Musie by WaLLace, Words by T. Hoop. 
No, Ill. ‘A SONG FOR THE SEASONS,” Music by TuLty, Words by Barry Connwatt. 


London: published at the OFFICE of THE MUSIC BOOK, St. Bride’s Avenue, Fleet-street, and sold by all Book- 





Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


sellers and Newsmen; of whom, and at the Office, Prospectuses may be had. 
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FLORENTINE HISTORY. 
On the 2nd of November bi: § . peiaiaeed, in small Syo. price 9s, 


{LORENTINE HISTORY, from the earliest 
Authentic Records to the Accession of Ferdinand the Third, 
Grand Duke of Tus 
By Capt. HENRY EDWARD N APIER, RN 
To be completed in Six Monthly V yolumes. 
tdwi urd a oxon, 44, Dover- “street. 








ay, SVvoO, 2s. 
NEWTON'S P RINC IPIA. 
III. In the Original Latin. With Explanatory 
Notes and RefefeMted by WM. WITEWELL, D.D. 
Master 7 ted College, Cambridge. 
y the same, 1s, 6d. 
CONIC SECTIONS: their principal Properties 
proved Geometrica Being a Supplement to the Author's 


DO CTRINE. of LIMITS, with its Applications. 


8v0. 9s. 


“Boox I. SEcTIons 





London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


Just published, enlarged, corrected, and brought down to the 
— time. price lds, 6d. bound in cloth, the 13th edit. of the ‘ 
VA BLN ET LAWYER: a PopuLar Digest of 
J) the Laws of Encianp, both Civil oigh Criminal; with a 


Dictionary of Law Terms, Maxims, Statute 1 Judicia ot Anti- 
Juties, 

















uities; also correct Tables of Assessed . Stamp 
Excise Licences, and Post-horse Duties ; Post ‘Ollice Regulations, 
Prison Dise ipline, 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 


On the 15th of October was published, price 10s, 6d. 
(The Maps of Royal Quarto Size, bound in Octavo), 
BLACK Ss SCHOOL ATLAS 
OF MODERN GEOGRAP LLY ; 
An entirely new Co 0 
Drawn by . HU GHE : 
Professor of Geography in the ¢ ~~ 
and engraved on Steel in the first style of Art ; with an Index of all 
the Names contained in the Work, exhib iting the Lat. and Long. 
7) and a Reference to the Map in which it may be found. 
* A Prospectus of the Work may be had by application to the 
Publishers. or any other Bookseller. 
dam ¢ &Cc he wrles BL 7 LF dinburg th. 


WORKS ON STE AM. 








=e ivil Engineers, 














I. 
TREATISE on the NATURE, PROPER- 
IES, and APPLICATIONS of STEAM, and on STEAM 
NAV GATION. By JOHN SCOTT RUSSEL L, M.A. F.R.S.E., 
Vice-President of the Society of Arts of Seotland. Illustrated with 
upwards of 80 Engravings on Wood, and 15 Folding Plates on Steel. 
‘ost Svo. Ys. cloth. 
A work on Steam and Steam Navigation, in which science and 
interesting information are equally combine nd.” 
Mechanics’ Magazine 


Il. 
y the same Auth 
TREATISE, on the STEAM- ENGINE. 
Illustrated by 248 Engravings on Wood, and 15 Folding 
Plates on Steel, Post Svo. : 
“ Most complete and circumstantial.” 


he Surveyor, Engineer, and Architect. 
A. & C. Black, Fdinburgh ; a »kin, Marshall & Co., Whittaker 
& Co., and Ha aunilts m, 


Adams & C sndon, 


HOSKING, 


f«, cloth 


Tn 4to, with 35 Engravings, price 14 

SYSTEM of ARCHITECTURE, 
with ea ig tae of BULLDING. By WILLIAM 
.A., Architect and Civil Engineer, Professor of the 
Arts of ¢ oA aime n - a with Civil Engineering and 
Architecture, mm King’s College, idon. = which are subjoined 

Preatises on MASONRY and SOINE RY. The MAS REDGOLD, 
and CARPENTRY, by Tomas 1 no, F. : forming 
heads in the Seventh Edition of the 
















Articles under these 
_ yelopedia Britannica, 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 
Whittaker & Co., Hamilton, Adams & Co., and John Weale, 
London. 
*x* The last Three > Tre atises may be had separ: ately, price 3 3s, 











In Twenty- ne “ Jumes, Quarto, illustrated by 

Steel, and many Thousands on Wood, 

EX TCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 
4 Seventh Edition. Edited by Professor NAPIER. 

An Index of 68,000 References, compiled with great industry and 
judgment, is ap ypended to the work, forming a ready key to its 
ultifarions ¢ itents. 

This is the re ais cheap Encyclopmdia, for that only is cheap 


whieh is excellent. Now that the country is being uged with 
diluted stuff, compounded from Germany and America, what hope 


506 Engravings on 



















is there for the science and literature of England, the * publishers 
dare ever again venture on su another work as this.”"—Athenenmn. 

“An Australian or New Zealand settler, who left his home ith 
no other accomplishment but that of being able to r ae. write ‘ 





rht, with such a companion, begt a 

and become a well- informed m som before ~~ reached his 

aastina ation.” — Quarterly Review. 

GCIENTIFIC — TREATISES 
Republished from 


Seventnu Enpition of the ENCY¢ LOP. , DI: A BRITANNICA, 


count, mr 






















SHIPBUILDING, by Augustin F. B. Creuze, 15 Plates. .- 12s" 
ORNITHOLOGY, by James Wilson, F.R.S.E. 160 Pigs 12s, 
M eae ALIA, by the same Author, iGo Figs das 12s 
NTOMOLOGY, by the same Author 15s, 
ICHTHYOLOGY. by the same Aut $1 Figs...... Le, 
ARC ace TURE ond BULL DIxG. by W. Hosking 
ut 7 aa le. 
AGRICULTU} iE, Ye, 
MUSICAL COMPOS Ds, 


ITERARY and SCIENTIF IC TREATISES, 
4 Republished from the Seventh Edition of the ENCYCLO- 
PLEDIA BRITANNICA, in post vo. volumes, neatly bound in 
cloth. 
PAINTING AND THE FINE ARTS, by ‘Mat & Haydon Gs, 
GEOLOGY, by oe be aii 
PHYSICAL GEOGRA 
STEAM andSTEAM fy i n 


| eee ee eeses 
THE ST fs AM-ENGINE, by ‘John Scott Russell, 
MOL a JSCOU S ANIMALS by Professor Fleming . 
RAILWAYS. by ie utenant Lecount 
Horie iy LTURE 
F YTING 



















Ti by John 8S 









>RIN and NDING, by T. ©. Tiansard: 
PHYSIOLOGY and PHRENOLOGY 2 vols. S Dr. Roget . 
foie ROMANCE, and RHETORIC, 





MAGNETISM, by Sir David Brewster.. 
PROBABILITY. by Thomas Galloway, M.A 


Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; and sola by all Booksellers, 








COcr. 17 
ORATORS OF THE AGE. “ 


By G. H. FRANCIS, 
Editor of ‘ Maxims and Opinions of the Duke of Wellington.’ 
Comprising PORTRAITS, CRITICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, and DESCRIPTIVE, of 
SIR ROBERT PEEL, MR. T. 8S. DUNCOMBE, MR. BRIGHT, 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, — MR. HAWES, LORD GEORGE 

LORD STANLEY, MR. ROEBUCK, MR. C. Woop) DENTIN, 
LORD LYNDHURST, SIR THOMAS WILDE, MR. WAKLEY, 

SIR JAMES GRAHAM, LORD JOHN RUSSELL, MR. WYSE, 

THE DUKE OF RICHMOND, MR. MACAULAY, MR. . WARD, 

THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, — LORD PALMERSTON, DR Bow RING, 


EARL GREY, 
LORD MORPETH, 
THE EARL OF RADNOR, 


In One Volume, small 8vo. 


G. W. Nickisson, 


MR. SHEIL, 
MR. VILLIERS, 
MR. T. M. GIBSON, 


LORD SANDON, 

THE REV. UL. M NEILE, 
&e. &e. &e. 

Nearly ready. 


215, Regent-street. 





This day is published, in 12mo. price 4s. cloth, 


SCHOOL GRAMMAR OF 
LATIN LANGUAGE. 


Translated and adapted for use in English Schools, 
By Dr. L. SCHMITZ, F.R.S.E., Rector of the High School of Edinburgh, 


With a Preface, written expressly for this Translation, by the Author. 


ZUMPT’S THE 


London: Loncmay, Brown, GREEN, and LonGMans; 


Of whom may be had, 8vo. price 14s. cloth, 


ZUMPT’S LARGER LATIN GRAMMAR. 


adapted by Dr, L. SCHMITZ ; 
* The best Latin grammar in existence.—A work that ought to be in the library of—not only every Latin student, byt 
every Latin scholar."—Athen@um. a's 


Translated and 


with the Author's sanction and co-operation. 





SANDHURST COLLEGE MATHEMATICAL COURSE. 


Published this day, 


ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY: 


With the PROPERTIES of CONIC SECTIONS; and an APPENDIX, constituting a Tract on Descriptive Geometry 
For the use of the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 


F.R.S 


Also, forming Vols. 1, 2, 3, and 6 of the Course, 


8vo. price 3s. Gd. bound, 


By J. NARRIEN, . and R.A.S. Professor of Mathematics, &e. in the Institution, 


ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. By Prof. Scorr. 8yo. 16s. 
ASTRONOMY and GEODESY. By Prof. Narrtey.  8yvo, 14s. 


GEOMETRY. By Prof. Narnriry. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
TRIGONOMETRY and MENSURATION, By Prof. Scorr. 
London: LoneMaN, Brown, Green, and Lon@MANs. 

NEW EDITION, EDITED BY MRS. LOUDON. 


A New Edition, corrected, with a Supplement, bringing down the Work to 1846, in 1 very thick yol. 8vo. of above 1,9 
pages, with 2,000 Wood Engravings, 3/. 3s. cloth, 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOP/ALDIA 


OF 
COTTAGE, FARM, AND VILLA ARCHITECTURE AND 
FURNITURE : 
Containing numerous Designs for Dwellings, from the Villa to the Cottage and the Farm, including Farm Houses, Farm 
eries, and other Agricultural Buildings ; Country Inns, Public Houses, and Parochial Schools: with the requisite Fittings 


up, Fixtures, and Furniture; and appropriate Offices, Gardens, and Garden Scenery: each Design accompanied by 
Analytical and Critical Remarks. 


Svo. 9s. 6d. 





A New Edition, edited by Mrs. LOUDON, 
*,* The SUPPLEMENT, separately, 7s. 6a. sewed. 
By the same Author, 
An ENCYCLOPEDIA of TREES and| SELF-INSTRUCTION for YOUNG Gil 
SIIRURBS. 50s. | _DENERS, &e. 7s. Gil. ‘ 
DINENSIS. 7s. 64 


RBOR IM ICETUM B a | HORTUS LIGNOSUS LOND #6 
i 7 id 102. & FRUERESUA SRETAR | ARCHITECTURAL MAG AZINE. 5 vols, 6l bs. 


The SUBURBAN GARDENER. 20s. | a eee ee 
REPTON'S LANDSCAPE. GARDENING and | On LAYING-OUT and PLANTING CENE 
ARCHITECTURE, 30s.; with the Plates coloured, 37. Gs. | 


TERIES. 12 
London: LoneMAN, Brown, GREEN, and Lonamans. 


MISS HENDRIKS’ NEW NOVEL. 
This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE IDLER REFORMED: A TALE. 


By ROSE ELLEN HENDRIKS 


Author of ‘ The Astrologer’s Daughter,’ ‘Charlotte Corday,’ &c. &c. 











* There is an earnestness and a good faith about all the writer does which stamps an air of truth upon her acne 
tions: we can hardly fancy the incidents altogether unreal. In Anna di Lucia we recognize some admirable traits 
female portraiture. ‘The scene too is varied over the world, and we dare promise the readers a few hours’ recreatiit 
with ‘ The Idler Reformed,’ "-—Literary Gazette, Oct. 3. 


London: GRooMBRIDGE & Sons, Publishers, 5, Paternoster-row. 
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PRONOUNCING FRENCH DICTION ARY. 
jarge thick 12mo. price lis, Gd. bound. wwe ith edition of the. 
oTANDARD PRONOUNCING DICTION- 

fthe FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 

ARY oft  reaeee and EnGuisn. Part 11, Exerisu 

we SN) F.A.S.E., French Teacher in 
roading Member of the French Grammatical 





STREN 


































In 





¢ te, ¢ sritical, and comprehensive.”—Athenaum, 
It i yd, Edinburgh ; : Simpkin, Marshall & Co, London. 
Oliver Of whom may be had, New Editions of 


Pronouncing French Primer, 12mo. 





Surenne’s 
} half-bound = ; : 
” Surenne’s New French Manual and Traveller's 
companion. }2mo. 4s, half-boun d, ; 
“Gurenne’s French Rei iding Instructor. 12mo. 
ys. bound. = ae a 
bound __ —— 
THE P ROPLE’ S$ EDITION. 


Price Is., by post 1s, 4d. 
“This is the best work we have on Nervousnes 
-rofessor Savage, » Gurgeen. 
UST publ lished, unabridged, the 5th edition of the 
J vy, Dr. WILLIS OSELEY'S TWELVE CHAPTERS 
Vous and MEN rat COMPLAINTS, and on his two 
overies by which Shoneants have been and all may be 
: tN rvous or Menta », with as much certainty as 
cared @ sonches thirst, and Insanity “itself with almost equal 












“Simpkt & Marshall, London. If by post, apply te the Author, 
Be msbury-street, Bedford-square, 


Or for nothing, 
A Pamphlet, containing his original classification 
Nervous Symptoms, Oppression, © nfusion, Delusion, Ex- 
nt and Diminution, with 46 Cases, and Testimonials of 
will be franked to every address, if one stamp is inclosed. 
‘ Apply as above. At home from 11 to 3. 
(0 Beware of ignorant and dangerous imitations, . ry tunes one 
petson has by been driven mad, and anetnet nearly ki 
——— Just published, price Js. ; 


, 18. Gd, 
TH AT TO EAT, DRIN and AVOID: 
(An original _ ary for hn Is.) 
CULVERWELL, M.R.C.S. &e. 

dis BAR tranquil feelings, a 
good nig hts rest, a clear head and a contented mind. By an ob- 
gervance of the instructions herein contained, the feeble, the 
nervously delicate, even to the most shattered constitution, may 
acquire the greatest amount of physical happiness, and reach in 
belt h the full i riod of life allotted to man. 

sherwooc *aternoster-row ; and all Boc 
fr on the the 210, Argyll-+ ce, Regent-str 


LIFE ASSURANCE, 

MIE BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSUR ANC EK SOCIETY entertains propesals of any 

description involving the contingency of human ife 
Prospectuses and every information may be had on applica- 

tion at the Office. 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriar 

HARLES J AME Hi CKE, Resident Secretary. 
_VNew I ages ay Blackfriars. 

COM- 


VICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
PANY, No. 18, King Taw street, Mansion House. 










¢ 





By ROBT. 


Content: llow es ) ese perfect 


sellers; or, direct 





























stees 
| Benjamin Hawes, Esq.De -puty- 
*hairman, 





Sir James Duke, Ald. M. + 
Chairman. 

Benjamin Barnard, Esq. Charles Baldwin, Esq. 

life dssurances are efvcted by this Company on every description 
of risk, on a profit or non-profit se ale. Credit of half the Pre- 
miams for the first five years allowed on Policies effected for 
the whole term of life. I’ayment of Premiums so arranged as to 
meet the convenience or wishes of the Assured. A Policy may 
pe ade an absolute security. Advances continue to be made to 
Assurers on real or undoubted personal security, for terms of 
years, re payable by instalments. Particular attention is re- 
juested to the ao tailed Prospec cones of the Company. 

VILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 

PERTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Sun-court, Cornhill, London. 


Instituted 1820, 
directors. 


Henry Pearse, Esq. Chairman. 
Henry James Prescott, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
James (. C. Bell, Esq. Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
Michael Bland, Esq. homas Newman Hunt, Esq. 
Charles Francis ¢ “obb, Esq. Daniel Mildred, Fsq. 
Andrew Colville, Fsq. | James Gordon Murdoc h, Le 3q. 
Jobn Henry Deffell, ‘Esq. | James Pattison, Esq. } 
George Field, Esq. Joseph Reid, "Sq. 
George Hibbert, | sq. | Newman Smith, 

An addition of 7/. 10s. has been made to each If Ol, = by. 
Policies entitled to participate in the quinquennial division of 
profits to the 3ist of January last, on which five premiums have 
been paid ; and a proportior ate amount has been added to the 
former Bonuses, and to Policies of co gaa duration, being on an 
arerage 45/1. per cent. on those premium 

The public are now oflered the full benefit of the Ponus sys- 
tem, with the convenience of payment of only two-thirds of the 

rates usually charged. Other important advantages, in reference 
to Loans and cessation of payment of future premiums on Poli- 
cits already in force, may be obtained. An explanatory state- 
went has been prepared tor general distribution, which may be 
had at the Oflice, Cornhill, London; the Branch Office, 16, Pall 
Mall, or of any of the J Agents. 

SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 

Tw . 7] r . erik ta 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
h LONDON. 

ogg gr 
Charles Pole, Esq. Chairman. 
Charles Boulton, Esc Felix Ladbroke, Esq. 


























CEME: Hon. P. Pleydell Bouverie H. Francis Shaw L etevre, Esq. 
arty Chester, ea Charles Littledale, Esq. 
John Cockerell, E Henry Littledale, Esq. 
Samuel Pepys Cor Lore ll, Esq. Georse Warde jorman, Esq. 
John Drommond, Esq. ce Pea arse 
—— Charles Bell f ord. Esq. | Shaaien ha i ip ae, , Esq. 
William Franks, Esq. Henry Rich, = a. cy 








Wt illiam R. Hamilton, E 
Capt. H, ( 3. Hamilton, RN, 
tivard it arman, » Esa. 
Joseph Hoare, Es 
CHARL ‘kis HENRY LIDDE RDALE, Actuary 
The Managers beg to informthe Public that the Holders of 
th vlicies effected with this Society are entitled to a in 
*profils according to the Conditions contained in their Pamph- 
letof Rates, which may be obtained at the Oflice, Threadneedle- 
Street, London, or of any of the Agents of the Society. 
he Premi ums required by this Otfice on Young Lives are 
lower than those of most of the Old Established Oflices. 
hus was declared in January, 1844, to the Policy Holders 
entitled to participate in the Protits at Midsummer, 1843, and 
# Additions then made to the Policies were on an average ofthe 
F ferent Ages One per Cer Annum on the Sum insured, from the 
etiod when the Policy ioiders became entitled to participate 
in the Profits of the Society. 


| Henry Stua aM P. 
Claude ¢ reorge Theenion. Esq. 
George Smith Thornton, ‘Esq. 

















JELICA N LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
70, Lombard-street, and 57, Charing-cross, London. 
Established 1797. 
Directors. 

Matthias Attwood, Esq. M.P. | J. A. Gordon, Esq. M.D. F.R.S. 
A ; Gurney Barclay, a | Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
William C otton, Esq. F.R.S, | R. Henshaw Lawrence, Esq. 
Sir William Curtis, Bart. 12; Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
Willfam Davis, Esq. . Hampden Turner, Esq. 
Richard Fuller, Esq. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 

The general Plan at this Office offers to Parties about to effect 
Insurances all the real a/rantages of which the system of Life 
Assurance is susceptible, without the liability of partnership or the 
risk of insecurity. 

Prospectuses and every information may be obtained on appli- 
cation at the Offices as above, or to the Agents of the Company 
appointed in every City and principal Town in the Kingdom, 

R. T UCKER, Secretary. 











HE AUSTRALASIAN, COLONIAL AND 

GENERAL LIFE ASSU RANCE and ANNUITY COM- 
PANY, |, Leedenbay street, one door from Gracechurch-street. 

Capital 200,000/. in 2,000 Shares. 
Directors. 

Edward Barnard, Esq. Gideon Colquhoun, Esq. 
Robert Brooks, Esq. C. E. Mangles, Esq. 
Henry Buckle, Esq. Richard Onslow, Exq. 

Jobn Heery Capper, Esq. William Walker, Esq. 
Trustees—Edward Barnard, Esq. ; J. H. Capper, Esq.; 
<dward ‘1hompson, Esq. 

Auditor.—James Bese, Esq., and C, Dickson, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Maples, Pearse, Stevens & Maples. 
Bankers—The b nion Bank of London. 
Colonia Bankers—The Bank of Australasia, (incorpotated by 
Royal Charter, 1835), 8, Austin Friars, London. 
Pigsisten—De. Fraser, 62, Guildford- street, Russell-square, 
tuary and Secretary—Edward Ryle <§ 
The following Peculiar Advantages are offered by this Com- 
n 


. Their policies cover the risk of living and voyaging over a 
far larger portion of the globe than do those issued by any other 
company in existence. They al allow the insured to reside in the 
Australasian and North American colonies, and at the Cape of 
Good Hope. They also allow of one passage out and one home 
to any of those colonies. For British India a very moderate 
— premium is charge 

Premiums may be paid and claims settled at Sydney, Cal- 
a Madras, and Bombay. 

3. A third of the premiums may remain unpaid for five years, 
nor is it nec essary for the maintenance of the assurance to pay 
up the premium at the end of that time, but the unpaid thirds 
may remain as a debt against the policy if the interest be regu- 
larly paid upon them as > nenee al premiums full due. 

AK LE bY, Actuary and Secretary. 
ss TA} 
LS 
Constituted by Act of Parliament. 
‘stablished 1825. 


LIFE 
Edinburgh, 3, George-street; London, 82, King William-street; 


DARD ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Jublin, 66, Upper Sackville-street. 











Gowernor. 
His Grace the Dake of Buccleuch and Queensberry. 
patyn Ge vernor. 
The Right Hon. thet ‘arl of Elgin and Kincardine. 
London Board of Directors. 
Chairman—George Frederick Young, Fea. 
Deputy-Chairman—Matthew Forster, Esq. M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord Ernest | James Gadesden, Esq. 

Bruce, M.P. |W 

Sir James Eyre, M. D. | Edward Thos. Whitaker, 
SPECIAL NOTICE,—1846, 

The Policies ie by this Company in the participation 
Class share in the Periodical Divisions = Profit, according to 
the particular year aod which they have been opened. At 15th 
November, in each year, the lists are made up; and all policies 
OPENED BEFORE 15 ‘7 i NOVEMBER, 1846, will secure 

5 years’ claim for Profits in 1850, 
10 years’ claim for Profits in 1855, 
15 years’ claim for Profits in 1560, 

and so on increasing. 

All rerwone Gostrans of securing the benefit of the present 
year's entry, must lodge their pee ations with the Company 
BEFORE ist NOVEMBER NEXT. 


EXAMPLES OF a ihe Ss Sees tions ALREADY 
db KEL 





Esq. 


x. @ 
An Assurance of 100 effected in 1825, is now a claim for 1600 
1090 o. 1 b de. do. for 1562 10 
1000 do. 1827, do. do, for 1525 
1000 182%, do. do. for 1457 10 
being larger additions than have been declared by any other 
Scottish Office, whether mutual or proprietar 

Policies of later dates have also received arge additions. The 
Bonus Table will be found in the C wepanr’s s Pamphlet. 

The Assurances effected in the year 1815 alone, amounted te 
the large sum of Four Hundred and Fifty Thousand Pounds, 
and the Income of the Company is now upwards of One Hun- 
dred and Twenty Thousand Pounds per again 

3y order of the Direct 
-ETER EWART, 












‘Resident Secretary. 
London, Ist October, 1846. 


PATENT ELECTRO P LATE.—E LKINGTON & 


Co. manufacture only one warranted quality, which has 
stood the test of many years’ wear, on shipboard and in hotels, 
continuing to give the same satisfaction as solid silver. ‘They 

warn the ‘public that the fact of Goods being Plated by their 
Patent Process offers no security for their QUALITY whatever. 
All goods made and sold by them bear the marks E, & Co. below 
acrown, and such only they warrant. 
Regent-street, 
45, Moorgate- -stree t. 
Estim ates, drawings and prices sent free. 


YLATE.—A. B. SAVORY & SON 
turing Silverseaithe, 14, Cornhill, 
Bank of England. — bes 








‘ London. 





» Manutac- 
London, opposite the 
t wrought SILVER SPOONS and 
FORKS, fiddle ang 2d. per ounce; Queen's pattern, 
7s. 4d. per ounce. The tollowing are the weights recommended; 
but the articles may be had lighter or heavier at the same price 
per ounce : 
FIDDLE PASTERE, } 
s.d. £8. 





QvuEEN's PATTERN. 
oz. s.d.£.s8.d. 















12 Table Spoons: 3at7 210 2 TableSpoons 40 at ; 114134 
12 Dessert ditto 20, 72 7 2 Dessertditto26 7 4 9108 
12 Table Forks 20 72 10 2 Table Forks 40 7 414134 
12 Dessert ditto 20 72 7 2 Dessert ditto26 7 4 9108 
2GravySpoons 10 72 3 2tiravySpoonsi2 7 4 4 80 
1Soup Ladle 10 72 3 1Soup Ladle 12 7 4 4 80 
4Sanceditto 10 78 3 4Sauce ditto 12 710 4140 
+ SaltGpocnsigilt strong) | 4 SaltSpoons(stronggilt)2 20 
Yt oo 2 sh Slice oe 3 50 
12 Te: spoons 1 78 3168/12 TeaSpoons 14 710 5 98 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs «- 0150! 1PairSugar Tongs «1 50 


N.B. A price current, stamped as a newspaper, illustrated by 
drawings, and containing information relative to the purchase 
of silver or Sheflield plate, may be had on application, or will 
= sent into the country free of postage, in answer to a pai 
etter. 








{NCAUSTIC, V ENETIAN, and other 
4 PATENT TIL and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS, may be 
purchased at MINTON & Co.'s Warehouse, No. 9, Albion- 
place, Surrey side of Blackfriars Bridge 
J. M. Ti ASHFIELD, Agent. 


The above tiles have lately been considerably reduced in price, 
An assortment of plain “et ornamental door furniture 
and slabs, tiles for fire-places, &c. &c 

















SOCIETY OF ARTS PRIZE PATTERNS. 


(THE Society being desirous of procuring beautiful 
forms of ordinary utensils, to be sold at the same prices as 
the commonest and most vulgar, awarded their Prizes to Messrs, 
INTON, of Stoke on Trent. for two Jugs and a Toilette Service, 
comp rete a to Freiuix Sv — RLY for a Tea Service. 

Th icles may now had of all Dealers in China and 
E sathageenteiameeeitoaton ieee atthe price of the cHEAPEST 
and commonest Crockery,and at higher prices, ac ding to quality. 

They are manufactured in white, buff, and olive-coloured Earthen- 
ware, in white China, and China with gold handles, as submitted 
to H-R.H. the Prince Albert, the President ot the Pans 


N ETCALFE & CO’s NEW ATTERN 
— TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONG = —The Tooth 
Brush bas the important advantage of searc hing thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the bairs not 
coming loose, ls. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleansin a 
third part of ‘the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. The Genuine Smyrna S ge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability. by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and sec uring the Joxery of 
agenuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE & CO.'s Sole 
Establishment,—130p, Oxford-street,1 door trom Holles-street, 

Caution.—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe’s” adopted 
by some houses, 


| er ATHER BEDS PURIFIED BY STEAM. 

EAL & SON have just completed the erection of Ma- 
a = the purifying of feathers on a new principle, by 
which the offensive properties of the quill are evaporated and 
carried off in steam; ; thereby not only are the impurities of the 
feather itself entirely removed, but they are rendered quite 
free from the unpleasant smell of the stove. which all new 
fe at hers are subject to that are dressed in the ordinary way. 

Nid Beds re-dressed by this process are perfectly freed from 
all impurities, and by expanding the feathers the bulk is greatly 
increased, and consequently the Bed is rendered much softer. 

The following are the es ut Prices of New Feathers:— 
Mixe d, per ls Od | Best Foreign grey Goose 2s 0d 
—— Is i. Best Irish white Goose .. 2s 6d 

»y +» ls sd | Best Dantzie white we 3s Od 
Heal £ Son's List of Bedding, containing full particulars of 
Weights, Sizes, and Prices, sent tree by post, on application to 
their Establishment, 196, opposite the ( hapel, lottenham-court- 
roa 



















































sold by all the Chemists in Town and Country. 
Patronized Y! Her Ma Hoi; His Royal Highness * rince Albert, 
and Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent 
ME: CLARKE, SURGEON- DENTIST, 
28. Sackville-street Pice: adilly. 
CLARKE'S TINCTURE, for instantaneously curing the 
Tooth Ache, without the least Pein or danger, price 2s. 6d.— 
Also Mr. CLARKE’S SUCCEDANEU M, for ‘topping Decayed 
‘Teeth, however large or small the cavity: all persons can use 
it ag es with river fall directions are iuclosed, price 5s, 
r. ARKE’sS LO for strengtheuing and ‘purifying 
the oc destroy fg ail feverish sensations in the Mouth, 
price 4s, 6 Also Mr. ALKKE’sS ‘TOOTH BRUSHES, in cases 
contait fae e different kinds of Brushes necessary to be used 
for Cleaning the Teeth, price 4s. 64.—CAUTION, none are 
genuine unless each packet is sealed with the inventor's name 
and er ssion. Any of the above Articles can be sent to all 
parts of ‘nited Kingdom, on receipt of Vost Offic e order.— 
LOSS OF TEETH supplied, from one to a complete Set, on his 
new system, which has procured him the approbation of Sir 
James Clark, Bart. and Dr. Locock. 
Mr. FR ee t1ICK CL ARKE, Tent Fives 28, Sackville- 
lilly. ne fre Five 














AN INE HAIR DYF. 
YOWLAND'S MEL ACOMI A.—The most suc- 


cessful LIQUID PREPARATION ever known in this or any 
other Country, for Dyeing the HAIR OF THE HEAD, WHISKERS, 
MUSTACHIOS, and EYEBROWS, a natural and permanent BROWN 
or BLACK, so exactly resembling the natural colour of the hair 
as to defy detection. It is perfectly innocent in its nature, is 
tree from any unpleasant smell, and can be used by any Lady 
or Gentleman with the greatest ease and security. Its effect is 
so permanent, that neither water nor perspiration will influence 
it ; and it is entirely free from those properties (usual in Hair 
nee which give an unnatural red or purple tint to the Hair, 


“ROWLAND'S KALYDOR.—This preparation, 
eminently balsamic, restorative, and inrigorat wi is equally cele- 
brated for safety in application, as tor unfailing efficacy in 
thoroughly purifying the SKIN of all ERUPTIVE MALADIES 
and DISCOLORATIONS, producing a h-althy freshness and trans- 
parency of COMPLEXION; and a softness and delicacy of the 
Han ARMs, and NECK. 
*ROWLAND'S 













The words KALYDOR™ are on the 
Wr rapper of each genuine bottle Price 4s. 6d. and as. bd. per 
bottle. All others ane - ERA UDULE N T IMITA INS! 





TI 
‘The genuine Prep ons are sold by A. ROWL AND & SON, 
20, HATTON-G AWDEN, LONDON, and by Chemists and Per- 


fumers. 

J OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—A CURE FOR 
ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS.—Women from a variety 
of causes are more often out of order than Men, and require a 
medicine peculiarly suitable to their sex, to operate so search- 
ingly upon the whole system as to produce the effect required; 
thus the maiden, the mother, and the middle aged, frequently 
stand in need of an eflectual medicine, and there is certainly 
none that will bring about such wonders in the cure of female 
complaints as Holloway’s Pills. ‘Those who have not been well 
for years might in a few days derive that benefit from their use 
which perhaps had long been sought forin vain. ‘These Pills 
are sold by all druggists, and at Professor Holloway’s Establish- 
ment, 244, Strand, London, 






















THE ATHENZUM 








SHARPE'S 


Now ready, 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


LONDON 


MAGAZIN 


A Journal of Entertainment and Lnstruction 


FOR GENERAL READING 


This Elegant Volume contains upwards of 400 large 8vo. pages of Letter-press (printed in double columns, in a new and clegant type,) consisting of Ori riginal 
Essays, Tales, Articles descriptive of Objects of Antiquarian or Historical Interest, Translations, Interesting Extracts, Poetry original and selected, with valuable 
Miscellanics, and nearly 60 Wood Engravings from original designs by the most eminent Artists, price in crimson, cloth lettered, only 4s. 6d. 


The FIRST VOLUME (same size and price) is reprinted. 
Also, now ready, the TWELFTH MONTHLY PART, containing the four Numbers, for October, with Title and Index, price 8d. in neat wrapper, 
This Popular Periodical may now be obtained in the following forms:— 
WEEKLY NUMBERS .. ee 
Ditto, Stamped, to go free by post —.e 


MONTHLY PARTS 
HALF-YEARLY VOLU MES, 


cloth lettered 


Os. 14d. 
0 2h 
0 7 
4 6 


TO THE PUBLIC.—The Proprietors beg attention to the fact, that this Magazine, while ranking in price among the cheapest Publications of the day, is 


conducted on the principle, and with more than the usual attractions, of the more expensive Periodical Publications. 
no publication of so high a standard in its Literature and Pictorial Embellishment was ever before given to the Public at so lowa price, 
delicacy in expressing this opinion, as it is one in which they are borne out by more than Fifteen Hundred Critiques of the Periodical Press. 


They believe they can say with truth, that 
They have the leg 
From such a mass 


of commendatory Notices, it is difficult to make a selection ; but they annex a few of those chiefly referring to the volume and parts just published, picked out 


almost at random, 


Morning Chronicle. 


“We observe with pleasure that the recent numbers of | 


this agreeable Mi-cellany worthily sustain the fair reputa- 
tion which the earlier publications achicved.” 


Bristol Mirrov. 
“This is an excellent number, its pages teem with sub- 
jects of information, instruction, and amusement. The 
illustrations are elegantly and exquisitely executed.” 


Scoltish Guardian. 

**Since we formerly noticed it, the Magazine has eon- 
tinued to improve, both in the variety of its contcnts and 
the beauty of its illustrations,” 

The Banner. 

“ We are glad to be able to 

exclude everything that mizht offend the religious or moral 


add, that Sharpe continues to | 


to which they invite the attention of their readers. 


English Review. 


| 
* Tt is establishing its reputation as the cheapest and one 
of the best of the periodical publications of the day.” 
| 


English Churchman. 
** Another handsome volume, and a most entertaining, 
instructive, and amusing volume it is.” 


Midland Counties Herald. 


“This cheap Magazine amply sustains the promise of its | 
The only difference between the present and earlier | 


outset. 
parts being a decided improvement both in its literature 
and illustrations.” 


Taunton Courier. 
ginal and miscellaneous literature, we 


recommend this elegant and instructive work to the atten- 
tion of all readers.” 


Guardian. 
“The papers are written with zeal, care, and pains, per: 
fectly unpretending in form. They would not discredit 
| periodicals of higher mark and price.” 


Nollingham Review. 

“The great wonder is, how literary merits so Sterling, 
and illustrations so superior, can be combined with a price 
so trivial.” 

Plymouth Herald. 

“This is another cheap illustrated periodical, intended 

for the entertainment of the millions. The wood engray- 


| ings are very good.” 
* Ornate in character, and luminously supplied with ori- | 
cannot too earnestly | 


Devonport Telvqvaph. 
©This well-conducted and admirably-illustrated periodical 


feelings of any class of readers.” 


N.B.—As the Part 


| we are glad to find increases rapidly in public estimation,” 


to he published on November the Ist will be the first of the new volume, it affords a favourable opportunity to those who may be desirous 


of becoming Subscribers to a Periodical which has been pronounced the most elegant and cheapest publication ever issued. 





SCOTTISH HIST my. 
THE CHILD’S FIRST STEP TO SCOTTISH 
HISTORY. 


By ANN RODWE LL, 
Authoress of ‘ First Step to English History,’ ‘ Juvenile Pianist,’ &e. 
WITH TEN ELEGANT ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Square cloth, gilt edges, price 4s. Gd. 


FROM DESIGNS BY C, HI, WEIGALL, 


“It is the first popular work in which we have seen the outlines of the early history of 
the Scottish tribes exhibited with anything like aceuracy.”—Glasvow Conslitutional. 
**Another of Miss Rodwell’s very useful and well-compiled publications for children. 
The work is ornamented with numerous well-executed engravings.”"—Cambridge Advertiser. 
** The title of this work sufficiently indicates its object, and we need only say that the 
performance very satisfactorily fulfils all the expectations which the title might excite.” 
Watchman. 


It, 

THE CAPTIVE MAIDEN: 
A TALE OF THE THIRD CENTURY. 
WITH A FRONTISPIECE FROM DESIGN BY C, I, WEIGALL. 
1 vol. foolseap 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


The story is neither tedious nor unreal: the language is simple, yet, when needful, 
affecting; but what we most approve, there are some very vigorous, perhaps the more 
vigorous because unassuming, touches of dramatic drawing in this very pretty little book. 
We recommend the tale highly."—Christian Remembrancer. 

* Presents the reader with a quiet, but vivid picture of the trials of the Farly Chris- 
tians—we heartily recommend the work.”—Eaglish Ciaarehman. 

** A clever tale, illustrative of old times, old manners, and eternal truth.” 

Church and Slate Gazette. 

** This is a well-written and instructive religious tale for the young; the slight sketches 
of life and scenery in Rome are very tastefully managed, and the moral reflections seat- 
tered throughout the work are sound and healthful.”"—£dinburgh Scotsman. 








IV. 
DEDICATED, BY EXPRESS PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY TIE QUEEN 
DOWAGER, 


LETTERS TO A BRIDE. 
By EMMA PESSINA. 
1 vol, foolscap, price 5s. cloth, gilt edges. 
N.B.—This is also kept in Elegant Bindings for Presents. 
“ The book is elegantly and earnestly written, and contains many judicious observations 


of close application.” "— Spee tator. 
** A volume which should be in the hands of every young lady.”—Wereld. 


v. 
THE DRUIDESS: 
A TALE OF THE FOURTH CENTURY. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH THREE WOOD ENGRAVINGS, 
Square 12mo. price 4s. Gd. cloth, gilt edges. 


** Not only is ‘ The Druidess’ a charming story, but there is a deep and pure | moral 


| beneath its surface, which will be read with decp interest and benefit by every one. 
Oxford Herald. 


‘4 beantifal tale in the best style of German fiction—simple, earnest, graphie, » appeal 
ing to the fine-t sympy ithies of our nature. It is elegantly printed and got up, and we 
suited for a present.” — Critic. on 

* The story is one of interest, and of excellent moral, from which, we doubt not, tho 
‘init will protit."—Cambridge Advertiser. 

Vi. 
In a few days, 
‘ 
THEODORE, HIS BROTHER AND SISTERS; 
OR, A SUMMER AT SEYMOUR HALL. 
Edited by the Rey. WILLIAM NEVINS, Rector of Miningsby, Lincolnshire. 
1 yol. foolseap, with Frontispiece. 





London: T. B. SHARPE, 15, 


Skinner-street, Snow-hill. 


— 





Prin’ ed by Ja AMES Hora MES, of No. hs “New Ormond- street, in the county y of Middlesex, pi printer, at a fcc, No. 4, -Took's-court, Chancery- lane, ir in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county; H 
Mi eet 


by Joun Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, jin the said county, Publisher, at No.14, 


aan published 





; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsy enders,—Agents: for SCOTLAND, Mess 


Bell & Bradtfute, Edinburgh ;—for IRELAND, Messrs. Cumming & Ferguson, Dublin,—Saturday, ‘October 17, 18160. 
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